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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

CHAPTER I 

WHAT HAPPENED AT FIRST 

^T^HE Honorable William Simpson, attomey-at- 
law and member of the Legislature, the latter 
honor recently acquired by hard work, consideraMe 
money and the ability to keep a stiff upper lip^ 
here was I, possessed of wealth and position and 
the most miserable man on earth — for was I not a 
bachelor and in love, maybe hopelessly? I must 
not tell everything, however, at the beginning, for 
upon the fact that I was in love alone hinges the 
tale. 

Lawyers are usually unpunctual, and it was quite 
opportune that on this particular morning I should 
be at my office early and in proximity to the 'phone 
when it rang, otherwise I might not have this story 
to tell in just this way. Answering the call, I found 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

that it was from Bess Reese, sister of Smith Re 
my partner in business and the junior member 
the firm. Reese was summering at Sandy L* 
and, incidentally, having a glorious time. 

That telephone invitation was what caused 
whole trouble. 

If Bess Reese hadn't invited me to the Lake 
would never have happened, or, at least, part c 
would never have happened. But then, I rem 
ber, mine was the biggest part. Being a law 
with an irresponsible partner was catastrc 
enough, but what followed my advent at Sa 
Lake is best told in just the order that it occur 

I straightened up things at the office, instru« 
the staff as to procedure in my absence, and 
leaving the office when Smith Reese entered, 
say entered; it's a good word in the right pi; 
but Smith didn't enter, it's too dignified for Sm 
he fell in through the half-opened door — dn 
I took him by the shoulder to prevent his damaj 
further his sore face, which careful scrutiny 
me had been played upon by a skillful opponent 

"You're drunk again," I half shouted, as 
swayed back and forth. "Look here, Smitl 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT FIRST 



should Uiink you would keep sober, at least, wi 
you're on your vacation and at the Lake. Cathei 

j will find it out. Confound it, she can't help 

I know ; her cottage next to yours. Now, look h< 

Smith, I'm your partner in business, but not in 
ception, and if you're going to keep this thing 

{ while I'm at the Lake, why, our compact is at 

end. You have had your chance, remember. Is 
it's mine. Catherine Wadsworth is the woma 

love, and I'll be if I'll stand by and see you 

ceive her. I'll tell her — tell her you're a gre 
eyed monster, a slave to liquor." 

i It was the first thing that I had said which rou 

him from his stupor. "You dare," said Sn 

I 

j fiercely, glaring at me with inflamed eyeballs ; t 

his anger faded, and a weakened, helpless expi 

sion stole over his face as he said: "Billy, 

! ashamed ; I'll — I'll be careful hereafter. Take 

back with you to the Lake. If you leave mc 

town, I don't know what I'll do." 

I consented to take him with me, and a n 

idiotic figure he presented sitting in the back i 

of the ancient speed- wagon — ^the only one pro( 

able at the town livery that night — his feet ha 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

ing over the back. Smith was a fool personified 
when he was drunk ; a bigger fool man never saw. 

The Lake was fifteen miles from town, and the 
old nag looked about "ready to drop" before we 
started. Any one with cataracts growing over each 
eye could plainly see that this steed was not of the 
racy kind. Late in starting, it was past midnight 
when we turned in at the angle at the top of the 
hill, which entered through the woods to the cot- 
tages, a half-mile ahead. I had to drive very 
slowly, for the path wa$ narrow and full of bumps 
and holes. Several times our ancient charger stum- 
bled and lurched, giving the buggy and its occu- 
pants a terrible jolt. The lamp, the red and green 
kind they use to stop a train with, hung upon the 
footboard, just behind the horse's tail, and every 
time we came to a hole in the road it swung from 
side to side with a warning as of danger. 

Suddenly Smith swayed and nearly fell out head 
first. I reached over the back of the seat and caught 
the end of his coat. A terrific weight fell upon my 
head. We came to an abrupt stop, the light was 
extinguished, everything swam before me, and I 
fell in a r»woon. 



WHAT HAPPENED AT FIRST 

What was it ? what had happened ? were my first 
thoughts upon regaining consciousness. I must 
have remained insensible for some time, whether 
hours or minutes I could not tell. In any event, the 
yard of the Reese cottage was crowded with peo- 
ple. I heard some one say, "It's Billy — ^no, it isn't. 
Yes, it's Billy." 

I half raised my head from the ground and said 
ironically, "Sure thing, it's me. Didn't you expect 



mer 
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Do explain quickly!" cried Jean Morehead, a 
niece of Catherine Wadsworth. "Why, look, you're 
covered with blood !" 

"Oh, this is terrible !" exclaimed Catherine. "Let 
ine help you up, Billy, yot^'re hurt." ' 

"Do tell us all about it," said Bess excitedly. "We 
were all on the porch just going to have lunch when 
we heard a terrible crash out here near the barn." 

I looked up appealingly at Catherine, who leaned 
down and smoothed my forehead and spoke to me 
soothingly. 

"Oh, I'm all right ; a little cut on the arm," I as- 
sured them, but my feelings belied the words I had 
uttered. My head felt as though it was swelling 
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an inch a minute, and that speedily it wonld burst 
like a toy balloon. The thumping and pounding in 
my ears was terrific, and when I tried to rise an 
overpowering sensation of suffocation stole over 
me, and I fell again. 

The next thing I knew I was upon the couch, and 
a dozen or more, male and female, flocked around 
me. Then George Moore entered, saying, "Did 
Smith come with you?" 

I nodded assent, and a chorus of voices pitched in 
high C exclaimed, "Well, where is he then?" 

By that time I had begun to sit up and take 
notice, and the whole thing puzzled me. I couldn't 
think, analyze or comprehend. All I knew was 
I had been hit on the head, and not by a rubber ball. 
My "thinker" refused to work, and I must have 
made an idiotic appearance trying to appear sane 
before the anxious onlookers. 

"Must have been robbed!" I exclaimed timidly. 
I hadn't enough vitality left to explain anything 
more, so robbery, I felt, was easy to say. They 
all eyed me suspiciously, while each one took a 
turn at emptying the contents of my pockets upon 
the floor, while I sat silently holding my head and 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT FIRST 

thinking. How good it was to be able once again 
to think, if not very clearly! 

My brain cleared as I heard Bess say furiously, 
"Billy, you haven't been robbed; everything you 
own is in your pockets." 

"Thanks, that's a broad statement, Bess," I 
laughed. But Bess scorned me, saying: 

"Billy, if you don't explain, we'll all believe 
you were drunk. If I didn't know you weren't a 
drinking man, I would say you were *half-shot' 
now." 

"I feel as if it's anything but a half shot — that 
was a straight aim, and one that went home," I said, 
feeling the bumps rising upon my bald head. 

"Well, if you haven't been robbed," drawled Jean, 
in her emphatic way, "what is it ? Who is it ? Who 
did it?" 

"And where is Smith, my brother?" cried Bess, 
wringing her hands in a spasm of anguish. 

"Now, don't get excited, Bess. You know you're 
a neuresthenia patient, and the doctor says no ex- 
citement." 

"Oh, drown the doctor," said Dick Reese, becom- 
ing impatient. 
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"I will explain/' I said calmly, "all I know, which 
at the present time is very little." 

"Go on, go on !" I was interrupted by the words 
fairly hissed in my ears. 

"I have been waylaid — ^by whom I don't know; 
and evidently Smith has been abducted." 
'By whom?" in chorus. 

1 don't know. Just as soon as this head wears 
off," I said drolly, *T mean this pain in my head, I 
will find out all about it and clear the mystery." 
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CHAPTER II 



THE CHECKERED CAP 



A dull and foggy day, with a drizzle of raii!, was 
the reality that I awoke to the following morning. 
My head felt like that of one who has consumed 
more than a quart, and my spirits were as low as 
a champagne bottle, with eight drinks out of it. 
But I had a day before me, and one I meant to make 
good use of in spite of rain or storm. 

I hurried into my clothes, found my watch indi- 
cated the hour of twelve. "Good Lord!" I ex- 
claimed aloud. "My hostess will think Fm either 
dead or have lost the little reason I had left after 
last night's encounter." 

I found Bess sitting alone in the dining room, 
just finishing the remains of what looked to be 
luncheon. 

"Well, Billy, you're just in time for luncheon. 
How do you feel ?" 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

''Utterly ashamed," I responded apologetically. 
"A man of my age sleeping until noon! Bring 
me in a bottle of condensed milk, and I'll feel about 
the right size." 

"Sit down, Billy, you're forgiven. It was I who 
insisted that you shouldn't be awakened. The 
crowd would have had you down stairs at seven 
o'clock, ready to tear the secret of last night's pro- 
ceedings from you. I had to hold George by the 
coat-tail, and Catherine, Jean and Margery were 
over here before breakfast, and Aunt Susan walked 
in and demanded to know the trouble. She said her 
cook was so excited she couldn't fry an tgg right, 
and you know Aunt Susan must have her eggs 
cooked just so, or there's no living near her. Oh, 
but you don't know Aunt Susan, Billy. Wait, just 
wait until she arrives — ^she'll be over again — and 
then, Billy, your secret will have to come out." 

"But, Bess, I have no secret," I remonstrated de- 
terminedly. "It was just as I told you last night/' 

"But Where's Smith then?" exclaimed Bess. 

"Really, Bess, I give you my word of honor. It's 
a puzzle to me ; I know nothing. But I'm going to 
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THE CHECKERED CAP 

find Smith or his whereabouts; also find who hit 
me on the head last night." 

Bess tapped the bell for the butler. "Mr. Simp- 
son will have his breakfast, Lee." 

As soon as the butler left the room I laid my plans 
before Bess, who immediately, woman-like, said it 
was wrong, all wrong, to go about it that way. 

"Well, it depends upon what you think worth 
reporting," I said. "For me, I think it's foolish. 
Smith's responsible; he can take care of himself if 
he is abducted. It won't hurt him — it may do him 
good — and they won't keep him long, for Smith's 
temper isn't of the best." 

"Stop talking about my brother in that horrid 
way, Billy. Ain't you ashamed, and poor Smith 
gone! Oh, we must keep this from Aunt Susan, 
for she would have the whole police force out 
here — ^lieutenant and sub-lieutenant stationed at the 
front and kitchen doors. You know Smith's her 
favorite. She says he's like her dear old husband, 
who, I understand, died of drink and delirium tre- 
mens, which I think is anything but complimentary 
to poor Smith, who never touches a drop." 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

I dropped my spoon just then, which was quite 
opportune, and enabled me to collect my thoughts 
before answering. 

Answer wasn't necessary, for Catherine and her 
daughter, Marjory, accompanied by Jean and her 
Pomeranian, fairly rushed in upon us just as I 
rescued the spoon from the floor. 

"Hello, Uncle Billy," said Marjory, coming 
toward me and putting her pretty lips up for a good 
uncle kiss. "I was in bed last night when you came, 
but mamma says you were hurt. Where, Uncle 
Billy ? Let me see." 

Marjory was my pet sweetheart, and had been 
the one star in my broken life. I was drawn to 
Marjory through my love for her mother. Cath- 
erine had been a secret passion of mine for years, 
but as a youth my timidity caused me many errors 
and much pain. I proposed to Catherine the week 
after she accepted Wadsworth. I also found out 
afterward that Smith had fared the same fate, but 
not from timidity. Smith never could own to that, 
for he had proposed seventy times seven before I 
even woke up to realize that he had been courting 
her at all. 
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THE CHECKERED CAP 

Smith's life had been practically ruined by Cath^ 
erine's refusal, and he took to drink, rallying now 
and then. But a decided change took place when 
Catherine became a widow. The only way I could 
tell whether he was making any progress in his suit 
to win Catherine was by how much he drank. Now 
and then, fair; occasionally full, not so well; fre- 
quent indulgence, hopeless. 

So my own spirits rose when I found him indulg- 
ing freely, for I knew that my chance was near and 
that our compact was nearing its end. He was to 
have a fair chance — if he failed I was to have mine. 

Well, to go back to Marjory. I kissed her fondly 
and assured her I wasn't hurt. Catherine insisted 
upon my going over the whole adventure again, 
which I did with renewed courage. 

"What are you going to do about Smith?" con- 
tinued Catherine. 

"It's after one o'clock!" I exclaimed, "and I'm 
not going to bother any more about Smith. I'm 
going to look around. Say, Bess, who put the horse 
away last night ?" 

"Why, I don't know. Good heavens, Billy," con- 
tinued Bess, "I never thought of the horse !" 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

I made my way to the bam, found that the horse 
and buggy were missing, and the bam empty. They 
all followed me into the yard, where we made a 
careful search, but nothing was to be found. Lee, 
Rosa and the children ran on us just as I was about 
to lock the stable door. Lee remarked : 

"That's right; lock the door after the horse's 
stolen." 

"But he's not been in the stable to be stolen," I 
remarked ; "for that old nag would never have gone 
a foot more unless some one was pulling at the other 
end of the reins. Whoever abducted Smith and hit 
me on the head stole the horse." 

"Bravo!" cried Catherine. "Billy, you'll make 
a detective yet." 

"It's strange, Lee," said Bess laughingly, "we 
didn't think of that before Billy." 

"Well, I'm going down to the hotel to see if 
there's any mail and have a look around." 

"You needn't go," said Catherine, "for Green is 
in a bad humor." (Green was the hotel keeper, and 
a surlier or lazier man never lived.) "Why, posi- 
tively," continued Catherine, "we had to beg him 
to cut us a slice of ham this morning." 
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THE CHECKERED CAP 

"By George, I wouldn't buy of him/' said 
George energetically. 

"Oh, wouldn't you?" spoke up Bess. He's the 
whole thing out here — owns the only grocery store 
within fifteen miles, and you can't get even a piece 
of ice unless he condescends to favor you. Why, 
he owns the lake, the cottages, the land they stand 
on. 

"Well, I guess he's not very wealthy," said Jean, 
sarcastically; "there's only twenty cottages here. 
From the way he acts you would think he was 
doing you a great favor to hand you your mail. 
And the guests at the hotel fairly quake when, 
driven by hunger and dinner an hour late, they are 
forced to ask, 'When will dinner be ready?' Old 
Green is just as liable to rejoin, 'Will you have it 
now or wait?' with the charming suffix: *I guess 
you wait.* He smiles only when his guests 
leave!" 

"Oh, he's all right," I said. "You just don't 
know how to work him. I can get anything from 
Green, even to a pint of gin." 

"Why, Billy, I thought you didn't drink?" said 
Catherine. 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

"I don't, Catherine, only when I'm with Green, 
and you know his weakness is gin." 

"Billy, if you're going up to Green's, telephone 
to the livery and see if the horse and buggy are 
there ; at any rate let the livery man know about its 
strange disappearance." 

"All right, Bess," I responded. "I know it's not 
there, and it will mean over a hundred plunks for 



me. 



if 



I guess it won't break you, Billy," said Jean. 
"What's a hundred to you ?" 

"It isn't the hundred that's worrying me ; it's the 
confounded mystery of the whole thing." 

I walked up toward the hotel, and as I watched 
Green distributing the letters, my attention was 
attracted by an uncouth-looking fellow who asked 
in a deep bass voice for his mail. As soon as he 
had left the office, I said to Green, whose good 
humor bore testimony to recent refreshment : 

"Who is that fellow?" 

"Oh, some scout who blew in here last week. I 
believe he and some other fellows are camping on 
the other side." 

"Does he receive much mail ?" 

i6 
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THE CHECKEREt) CAP 

"Well/* drawled Green, his eyes twinkling, "a 
letter most every day, and I judge from a woman — 
his lady love — decidedly a woman's writing. But 
what're you up to?'' said Green, eying me suspi- 
ciously. "Turning detective, heh ?" 

"Oh, no," I responded laughingly; "only the fel- 
low looks a queer sort to be floating around these 
parts." 

"A few roll in once in a while, but they mostly 
stay on the other side of the lake. He's a pretty 
good fellow though," continued Green; "a good 
spender; set me up a while ago to a bottle of my 
best '87." 

I saw that I could get little information about 
the stranger so I hurried back to the cottage, with 
a letter for Catherine and one for Aunt Siisan. I 
was rather puzzled over all the circumstances, espe- 
cially Smith's disappearance. I thought he would 
have let me know in some way what had become 
of him. 

Turning in my walk I directed my steps back 
toward the hotel. I walked past the mysterious 
stranger into the office, and called up the livery. 
They knew nothing about the horse ; were greatly 
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THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

surprised at its disappearance. Then I phone 
office, and inquired for Smith. The office 
answered that Smith wasn't there. I left 
they should communicate with me the momei 
came in. 

I found myself growing more suspicious i 
minute. Any one and everyone who crosse( 
path I felt knew something of the strange cir 
stances of the last two days. I strolled dowi 
narrow path leading to the cottages. Glancin 
ward the lake I saw that the stranger was imty 
boat near the dock. 

We sat up late that night discussing the 
Catherine, Jean and George Moore were ov< 
the Reese cottage, and about nine o'clock I 
Marjory home, and then came back and joine< 
party in a light lunch. Bess made some sandw 
of sardines and potted ham and George brc 
some Budweiser from the cellar, walking upor 
toe for fear the bottles would click and Aunt S 
would hear. Just as George came through the 
ing-room he tripped on a chair leg and fell 
heap upon the floor, bottles flying from his 
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THE CHECKERED CAP 

right and left. "George, what have you done?" 
we cried in alarmed chorus. 

We all stood breathless, while George picked 
himself up from the floor. He had been cut on the 
cheek and two bottles of the precious liquid spilled. 

Aunt Susan's shrill voice sounded from the next 
door : "Who's there ? What's going on ?" 

I closed the screen door lightly, and went back 
to the library, where I found the party in a gale 
of laughter, Bess munching sardines, and twelve 
/bottles sitting in a row upon the table. George 
was opening a bottle just as I entered. 

"Well, you came near spoiling the whole thing. 
If Aunt Susan ever suspected we were up to any- 
thing like this she would be over and give us a lec- 
ture worth reading at the next suffrage meeting." 

Just as I was refilling Bess's glass a step was 
heard upon the porch. Bess said "Aunt Susan !" her 
mouth full of fish and bread. She could not articu- 
late very distinctly, and while we all knew what 
she meant, it sounded like a dying prayer. 

George fairly pounced upon the table and hid the 
bottles underneath. I gulped the remaining liquid 
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I held down in one swallow ; Jean put sandwiches, 
plate and all, beneath the pillow upon the loimge, 
and immediately sat down upon the whole thing; 
George stuck the remaining bottle in his hip pocket 
and straightway forgot to pull his coat down in 
back and the neck of the bottle stuck out promi- 
nently. It was all done in a jiffy, we all moved so 
quickly. We ate and swallowed even more franti- 
cally when the door opened — ^and Green entered. 

I dropped into a chair and the girls laughed hys- 
terically; Green evidently felt embarrassed. Finally 
I said cheerfully: "Won't you join us, Green?" 
Green refused and said he "just came down to sa; 
there was a telephone message for Bill from tb 
livery stable." 

"You'll have to call them up, sir," said Green 
"They wouldn't give me the message." 

"Well, I'll walk up with you," I said, tumi: 
toward the table, where I replaced my glass. ""W 
you be up when I return ?" I said to Bess. "I w 
be more than a half hour." 

"I think not," said Catherine; "Jean and I \ 
up late last night — and I think Bess had better 
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tire early, too. She's worried herself sick about 
Smith." 

"Well, if you're not too late, Billy," said Jean, 
"I will stay up, and maybe George." 

I entered Green's laimch and we started toward 
the hotel. The launch was old and didn't look safe, 
but Green said it was "all right," and we moved off, 
well enough at first, but the engine commenced to 
chug just as we were about half way to the hotel. 
Finally, we came to an abrupt stop. Green expati- 
ated upon the engine's usual capabilities, and how it 
had run "slick as a whistle" for twenty years with- 
out one refusal to work; I thought secretly that it 
was about time it was giving out, but was afraid to 
say so for fear of hurting Green's feelings, who 
loved the old launch better than all humanity. 

He worked for half an hour trying to get it 
started again, but failed, and we finally resorted to 
paddles, a tedious style of navigation, especially 
since the boat was so heavy. 

The talk with the liveryman was very unsatis- 
factory, the chief drift of the conversation being 
the advisability of my paying at once for the horse 
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and buggy, which he had been unable to find any 
trace of. I was angry to think I had left the party 
at the cottage to talk to a feather-weight liveryman 
— who wanted money. It was twelve o'clock when 
I got back and every light was out. I took the 
winding path, past Aunt Susan's cottage, and 
around toward the back door of the Reese cottage 
when suddenly I saw a man's head emerge from the 
cellar hatch just under the dining-room. 1 stooped 
low behind a bush at the side of the narrow path. 
Instinctively I felt that my approach had been un- 
heard, and that if I waited quietly behind the tall 
bush I would maybe be able to learn something o 
the man's intentions, whether he had designs o 
burglary or had accomplished it before I arrived. 

It was a dark night. But the moon's reflectio 
came down between the cottages lighting up t 
lawn near where the man was creeping along 
the porch. The one thing I could see distinr 
was a checkered cap— and I leaned forward tc 
a better view, as the fellow stooi)ed beneatl 
porch, and looked from side to side. Yes, I 
right ; it 7vas SmitJis checkered cap. There w 
another cap in America like it; he had bouf 
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somewhere in Europe a year ago. A peculiar cap 
it was, with a long red peak in front, white on top 
and red underneath, a large white leather button 
gracing either side. This article of headgear had 
been discussed frequently and amusedly at the 
office, where Smith was fond of disporting it. 

The cap was Smith's, that was certain, but 
was not what aroused my fears. The more I gazed, 
the more the realization grew, that the man himself 
must be Smith, The stature of the man was the 
stature of Smith. The intruder had nothing in his 
hands, apparently had not robbed the house. I kept 
my eyes upon him as he crept slowly toward the 
bam. A low whistle sounded — and then he made 
a dash past the out-building and into the woods 
beyond. 
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CHAPTER III 



A PIECE OF PAPER 



I crawled in through the cellar window, and up 
the long winding back stairs leading to the kitchen. 
It was 12:15, I saw by my watch, and just fifteen 
minutes since I had seen the man emerge from the 
cellar. I walked quietly into the dining-room where 
I struck another match and looked around. Noth- 
ing had been disturbed. Three unopened bottles 
stood upon the table unmolested ; apparently our in- 
truder hadn't been thirsty. Suddenly the match 
went out and I felt a current of air pass through 
the room, evidently from the kitchen. I stood 
quietly, one hand upon the table. Not a sound 
broke the stillness and the flow of air had scarcely 
lasted a moment. 

What was it ? Was my mind playing me tricks ? 
I was apprehensive. Everything had had a mean- 
ing to me since the night of my arrival at Sandy 
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Lake. A feeling of impending danger overcame 
me; of what I could not say. Not physical fear; 
I felt I was a psychic; I could scent trouble, even 
as a dog scents the trail of the pursued. 

I finally resolved to wake Dick and tell him what 
I had seen. We could have a talk, and enjoy a 
good cigar, which I knew would put me in a better 
frame of mind. 

I entered the hall carefully, for fear of stumb- 
ling upon something and wakening the whole house, 
when a hurried soimd of moving feet attracted my 
attention. I immediately thought of Dick and 
bounded up the stairs, when the sound of pattering 
feet sounded down the back steps to the kitchen. 
I called, "Is that you, Dick ?" but no response came 
back and I ran down the back steps, through the 
kitchen, down the cellar steps, just in time to see a 
man's form pass from my view, behind the bam. 
I saw immediately that I had been foolish to pursue 
the man, unarmed, so I closed the cellar door, and 
made my way back to the stairs up through the 
house to Dick's room. Dick answered my rap. 

"Let me in," I said, "it's Billy. I have something 
to tell you." 
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I told Dick in very few words of the two en- 
counters with the mysterious stranger. "What do 
you make of it?'' I said. 

"Well, Bill, it's a strange thing. What in the 
deuce would Smith do, prowling around his own 
home in the middle of the night like a burglar? 
Why, you're crazy, man. Do you think Smith 
would abduct himself and then turn around and 
rob his own house? Now look here," continued 
Dick excitedly, "here's what I found tied to the 
knob of the door leading from the kitchen to the 
dining-room." 

He handed me a piece of brown paper, the kind 
they use for wrapping groceries, its rough edges 
showing it had been hastily torn; and sc^-awled 
upon it in big, uneven letters, with a blue pencil, 
was this startling legend : 

WARNING FINAL MEETING 
REMEMBER N N N 
TAR & FEATHERS. 

I read the paper twice, then handed it back to 
Dick. "What in the deuce does it mean?" I said. 
"We're certainly among a band of bandits or 
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thieves, and in this day and generation bandits are 
out of the question, so what do you make of it?" 

Dick answered with a grave face, "This is no 

laughing matter; it's d serious. Study the 

whole thing from start to finish and, you'll see, 
these fellows — whether bandits, thieves, smugglers 
or just common burglars, mean us harm — and what 
for ril be bio wed — I never hurt a fellow creature 
in my life, and you, Billy, are the pattern of maid- 
enly decorum." 

Why maidenly, Dick?" I said with asperity. 
Oh, bother an explanation," said Dick sullenly. 
"What you're going to do about this mesh they are 
winding us into I don't know. You're a lawyer, 
Billy, can't you think of something original ?" 

"No, Dickie, I haven't had an original idea since 
the soft blow upon my head the night of my arrival. 
I'm a veritable encyclopedia of blank pages, a has- 
been; you couldn't get a definition from me about 
the whole affair — no more than you can find Bes- 
sie's telephone number in last year's almanac. I 
tell you, Dick, all I do know is I'm visiting at Sandy 
Lake, and haven't had time to think whether I'm 
having a good time or not. 
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"Now look here, Dick/' I said, becoming serious, 
"I tell you the fellow I saw coming from the cellar 
was Smith/' 

"Well, if you were so sure it was Smith why 
didn't you step up and confront him?" 

"Well, I wasn't that siu-e ; there was a possibility 
that it wasn't, and of course I wasn't armed; and, 
well, confoimd it all, if it wasn't Smith where did 
he get Smith's cap? If it wasn't Smith, he knows 
something about him, for he has his cap at any 
rate." 

"Say, Billy, suppose we get the detectives out 
here; we'll have some fun out of it anyway — we 
can't do anything ourselves, and if we keep talking 
things over before the girls they'll all be scared 
to death. Poor Catherine's nervous now — I insisted 
upon staying over there to-night, but she wouldn't 
hear to it — said if Sandy Lake cottagers heard that 
she had a man in her cottage there would be worse 
ccme of it than if a hundred burglars got in the 
cottage." 

"Well, I'm going to bed," I said yawningly, "I 
don't expect to sleep — I've too much on my mind." 

"So have I ; but what the deuce can we do, Billy ? 
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If any one else gets in and I hear them it*s good-by, 
for this 32 will put some one to sleep as well as 
make others sit up." 

"Well, don't use it on me/* I said laughingly. "I 
only wish I had had that with me to-night. If you 
hear anything, knock three times upon the wall. FU 
know what you mean, and I can warrant you that 
there will be something doing." 

Going to my room, I fairly tore my clothes off 
and jumped into bed. I turned and twisted things 
in my mind — ^What did the note mean ? Who was 
it for? Where was Smith? Who was the house- 
breaker? Amidst a whirl of Ws curling around 
my head in a war dance, I fell asleep, snakes seem- 
ingly dancing in time as the letters played a war 
tune. As they clattered together, in an unearthly 
turmoil of noise. Smith's head jumped at me with 
his checkered cap pulled down over his eyes, the 
peak of which snapped at me like a ferocious rep- 
tile. 

I awoke with a start, and a shiver passed through 
me as I realized the awful hallucination of my 
dream. It was daylight, and I stumbled toward the 
dresser and found my watch. "Just eight o'clock, 
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and oh, what a night!" I rubbed my head reflect- 
ively. Just then a loud knock sounded at my door, 
and Bess called : 

"Are you up, Billy? Jean's new car is here, and 
she wants you or Dick to teach her to run it. It's 
a beauty, red with gold trimmings, and seats seven 
people. Her Uncle Charley sent it to her, and the 
man from Freeport drove it out." 

"Well he better teach her to run it," I answered. 

"I don't know a thing about bubbles, and 

neither does Dick." 

"But he can't," pleaded Bess; "he says he must 
go back at once, and oh, we're just dying to have 
a ride. Come on, Billy; you can show her some- 
thing about it." 

I dressed, and hurried downstairs, to find the 
yard full of people. All the neighbors from cot- 
tages around flocked to see Jean's new machine. 
Jean was sitting on the side step of the car devour- 
ing the contents of a large blue "instruction" book, 
while Dick was pouring water in the monster's 
throat. The only man who knew anything about 
automobiles had fled, and here we were stranded 
with a forty-five horsepower speed-wagon and no 
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one with intelligence enough to run it. Jean 
handed me the manual, saying : 

"If you can absorb that nonsense you deserve a 
red meal-ticket. I can run a sewing machine, if it 
is properly oiled; but they don't have radiators, 
levers, clutches, magnetos, carburetors, pedals, etc.*' 

"Well," I suggested mechanically, "Fm not ex- 
pert in manipulating the ivories of a pipe organ, so 
it will go rather hard for me to work both hands 
and feet simultaneously ; but, at any rate, here goes 
— ^I'm going to make a bold start, and probably a 
reckless finish. You don't care, Jean, do you, if I 
knock the paint off?" I knew how to go at it from 
hearsay, and then the little I had read helped con- 
siderably. 

So Dick, Jean, Bess and Catherine piled into the 
car and we started off. I was very careful and my 
caution-bump developed considerably as we spun 
around corners, up and down hills at moderate 
speed. Temporarily I forgot all my troubles, — the 
mysterious man, the theft of the horse and buggy, 
the strange note that Dick found, and lastly. Smith's 
disappearance. 

Indeed I was enjoying it immensely, when Jean 
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broke into my revery and insisted that I teach her 
to run the car. That started the trouble. Bess 
said that she would walk home before she would sit 
in that car "one minute" while Jean was at the 
wheel. Catherine— even Dick — immediately re- 
fused to ride, but Jean was persistent and said : 

"Well, you can all stay here then, for Vm going 
to run the car.'' They all piled out and sat by the 
roadside, while Jean proceeded to obey instructions. 
She started in well, and I was surprised at the con- 
trol she had of the wheel from the very start. 

After an hour's practice she coaxed me to in- 
form the party that she was entirely competent 
to run them home. I was a little afraid, but finally 
fortified myself against any attack by saying: 
"Come on; Jean's a dandy at it. Better than I 
ever thought of being." It was hard, persuading 
them to enter the car. But I said emphatically: 
"It's either ride or walk, and we're about fifteen 
miles from home and on the other side of the lake." 

Bess protested; said "if she got home alive it 
would be the last trip she would ever take." She 
yelled to Dick: "I shall have a collapse! Where's 
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my bottle of brandy? I put it in your coat pocket 
when we left home." 

"Here," said Dick, handing a bottle over the 
side fender of the car, "suck the bottle dry, and 
you won't have any need of a spell." 

I cranked the machine, and we all piled in and 
Jean pulled back the gears and released the foot 
pedal so suddenly that we all lurched backward 
with a terrific jolt. Catherine exclaimed : 

"You certainly start well, Jean. Do be a little 
careful. I know my poor child will be motherless 
before this ride is over, and poor me scarcely 
thirty. 

"Oh, you needn't worry, Catherine Wadsworth, 
screamed Bess as we whirled through the air, less 
than a mile a minute, "you're not the only young 
one in the crowd — Oh, Jean, quick!" yelled Bess, 
"there's a man ahead, on a motor cycle." 

Jean's hat had fallen off, and was whirled to the 
side of the road. Her two small feet pushed down 
hard upon the pedals, but in her excitement she 
forgot to turn off the sparking lever. I grabbed 
the wheel, but was too late to prevent the catas- 
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trophe. We hit the cyclist, the car lunged side- 
ways, struck a rock at the side of the road, and we 
all landed upside down, the front part of the car, 
lamps and hood, buried in the ditch, its two hind 
wheels standing in mid-air — resembling an ele- 
phant standing on its front legs, and doing its 
prize stunt. It was fortunate we were not all 
killed, but as fate had ordained we were all spared 
to smell the sweet aroma of gasoline as it oozed 
from the broken tanks beneath the car. Bess re- 
lieved the situation by becoming promptly hysterical 
and poor Catherine sat huddled in a heap, uttering 
sobs that sounded more like groans. 

Dick arose with me, but I saw him limp. 

"The poor bicyclist, what has become of him?" I 
exclaimed. Dick limped toward the other side of 
the road, and stood gazing, horrified. I was afraid 
to move; his expression was terrifying. He finally 
beckoned to me and I walked over carefully and 
saw that the damaged stranger was none other than 
my mysterious friend of the hotel. 

"Lift him up," I said. "He's not dead, I can see 
him breathe." The girls came over and together 
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we moved him to a more comfortable spot. His 
head was cut, but not severely. I felt his pulse, 
opened his shirt bosom and collar, while Catherine 
and Jean bathed his head. Bess put a little brandy 
between his lips, and he finally opened his eyes. We 
all started in to apologize, but the stranger refused 
to listen, shaking his fist at us as he tried to arise, 
and mumbling imprecations that sounded strangely 
like Roosevelt declaiming on race suicide. We 
couldn't make out a word and I decided the acci- 
dent had queered his brain, and that we were re- 
sponsible for another inmate for the state asylum. 
He wouldn't let us help him in any way, but 
hobbled toward his wheel and started down the 
roadway. We all stood dumfounded, gazing at him 
as he disappeared. 

"Well, I'll be Mowed," exclaimed Dick, "what do 
you make of that — he's independent, at any rate." 

"Poor fellow," responded Catherine, "he must 
be hurt, too." 

"Well, Jean Moorhead," said Bess, turning to- 
ward her sarcastically, "so you think you can run 
a car, do you? You may be able to run a man, or 
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any other dumb animal ; but a touring car is human, 
and you can't experiment on it. I always said you 
would attempt anything.'* 

"You're rather hard on the men, Bess," I said 
timidly. 

"Well you are dumb; no one but a numskull 
would have let Jean rim that car. Didn't I tell you 
she run you men? She's a perfect wheedler when 
it comes to having her way ; why she's even got her 
Uncle Charley mesmerized, and he's a thousand 
miles away." 

"Now look here, girls," spoke up Catherine 
soothingly, "don't let's quarrel. Jean's sorry I 
know, just as sorry as we all are." 

"I'll never do it again," exclaimed Jean. 
"Never!" 

"Well I should hope not," asserted Bess. "The 
next time, we'll see our finish and you'll be dancing 
jigs to Satan's tune of 'No wedding bells for me,' " 
expostulated Bess ironically. I could see she was 
angry, and Jean's placid smile annoyed her ex- 
tremely. I tried to change the subject by turning 
my attention and conversation to the machine, and 
dwelt upon its elephantine proportions, and the ad- 
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visability of removing same to the middle of the 
road. 

Dick surveyed it gloomily. "God!" he said, 
"Billy, if you have any remaining reason, kindly 
use it now. Do you intend lifting the machine 
from yon gutter with your hands, or do you pro- 
pose to extract same by forceps, as you would a 
tooth? It's up to you, Billy, so make your plans 
accordingly." 

I said nothing, but stood and pulled my upper 
lip while Dick and the girls foimd the situation 
very amusing. I finally retorted angrily: "It's up 
to me, is it? I don't know why •you should all rely 
upon me to get you out of this," I repeated sulkily; 
"any way it's conclusive — contemptible." 

"What's conclusive, Billy ?" asked Bess. 

"Why, that we're stranded, and there's no pos- 
sible way out — unless we walk. The whole affair 
is a bad omen. I saw a black cat run across our 
path just before the accident, and " 

"Why, Billy Simpson," expostulated Bess, "a 
black cat is good luck." 

"Oh, is it?" cried Catherine. "Good, then we'll 
get home/' 
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"Of course we'll get home," said Dick, quite 
disgusted. 

"Well, It looks rather negative," replied Cather- 
ine. "Billy refuses to do anything, and so do you ; 
still you expect to get home." 

'We've got feet," asserted Jean. 
Yes, but mine would never carry me fifteen 
miles; why, I haven't walked fifteen miles in my 
whole life." 

"You're lazy, Bess Reese, and what you need is 
exercise instead of brandy. I'll warrant you'd have 
no more spells." 

Bess shrugged her shoulders, as she walked into 
the road, calling to Catherine to follow. 

I had been nervous over the catastrophe, the out- 
come of which disturbed me greatly. "Hello 
there !" I called to the girls, as they moved quickly 
down the road. "Don't go; here comes an auto, 
we'll get some help." 

They stopped abruptly at that, and Dick hailed 
the auto as it sped toward us. A large touring car 
drove up, and the driver, a tall, athletic looking 
young man, asked if he could be of help. "Well, 
you've had a bad smash-up," he said, after exam- 
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ining the front part of our disabled car. "There's 
no use trying* to do anything with it — it's broken. 
Look here, the whole radiator is smashed. I'll tow 
it in for you, that's about the best I can do." 

"Thanks," I replied, "if it wouldn't trouble you 
too much, why, we'll gladly accept." The girls came 
up just then and I introduced the stranger, whose 
name was Wheeler, to them. Bess immediately 
began to converse with him, and the conversation, 
which was decidedly animated on both sides, be- 
came quite embarrassing for the rest of us, who 
stood by quite de trop. I could see Jean was exas- 
perated, Bess and she never could quite agree, and 
I had secretly remarked to myself that the cause was 
quite obvious. They were both alike, temperament- 
ally; both vivacious, charming and quite magnetic 
girls — and, as I said to Dick, Jean was the girl for 
him. But, he remonstrated, she was too much like 
his sister, to captivate him, a perfect flirt, etc. ; and 
then, George Moore was her particular choice. I 
felt there was a little sarcasm between the lines, 
and that the main trouble was that Jean wasn't 
quite responsive enough towards him — thus the 
sour grapes. 
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To go back to the story. Bess continued to 
wheedle the stranger, until finally Dick broke up 
their tete-a-tete by stepping up and nudging her. 
She laughed, and turning towards Dick, said : 

"Dick, Mr. Wheeler is an old friend of Evelyn's. 
You remember Evelyn, my room-mate at St. Agnes. 
She visited us four years ago." 

"Sure, I remember Evelyn, a bully girl," Dick 
responded, "but say, Bess, we had better pull out." 

"Rather, Mr. Wheeler had better pull us out, 
Dickie," said Jean, joining the party. 

Wheeler, Dick and I worked over an hour before 
we got the car in shape to tow home. We all piled 
into Wheeler's car, and started off. Bess was 
gloomy all the way home, for Jean had placed her- 
self beside Wheeler in the front seat. He left the 
car in charge of Green, at the Onstead Hotel, and 
we all got in one of Green's boats, and rowed up 
to the cottage. Bess invited Wheeler to accompany 
us. 

Bess and Wheeler had hit up a case immediately ; 
Dick and I rowed the boat, while Catherine took 
charge of the rudder. We found Aunt Susan in a 
dreadful turmoil. She met us as we ascended the 
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long steps leading to the cottage. Aunt Susan 
and her piercing black eyes always put a damper 
on everything. Her manner of "Now what have 
you been doing?" always set us a-tremble. 

"Bess, I have just received a telegram," she ex- 
claimed, "and Evelyn Wing and her husband are 
coming in the morning for a short visit." 

"Who is she going to visit?" asked Dick slowly. 

"Why, me of course," ejaculated Aunt Susan. 
"Evelyn, dear girl, is a great favorite of mine. 

"I was so afraid, Bess," continued Aunt Susan, 
"you wouldn't be here in time to make the salad 
dressing — that mayonnaise, you know; Evelyn's so 
fond of it, and Mary can't make it. It looks more 
like soup than anything else by the time Mary gets 
through with it." 

We introduced Wheeler to Aunt Susan, but she 
hardly noticed him in her excitement. That night 
we sat up until past midnight, explaining all the 
mysterious circumstances to Wheeler, who took an 
unusual interest in the case. 
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JUST AS WE EXPECTED 

The Wings arrived bag and baggage an hour be- 
fore they were expected. Aunt Susan immediately 
had a case of nerves and her excitement over her in- 
ability to cover her person completely, before meet- 
ing her guests, and the irritating annoyance that 
her green kimono gave her as it parted here and 
there, were decidedly the forerunner of what fol- 
lowed. As she shook hands with Roland Wing an J 
embraced Evelyn, her immanageable dressing 
gown was blown back and her lingerie (or "under- 
garments," as Aunt Susan would say) were ex- 
posed. This embarrassed her so completely that 
she lost her equilibrium, tripped upon the top step, 
and sprained her ankle. Dick carried her into the 
house, while I ran to the second cottage for the 
doctor. Bess found Catherine packing her trunk 
to go in town. We all used our persuasion to dis- 
courage her from leaving the lake, and Bess in- 
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sisted that she, Jean and Marjory move over with 
her, as she had plenty of room, and that really the 
servants hadn't enough to do to keep them busy. 
Three more were of no consequence, and it would 
add materially to the jollity of the party if she 
would consent, and so forth. Catherine eventually 
gave in, and moved over to the Reese cottage. 

I was in jovial spirits. Bess's cottage was a typ- 
ical summer cabin, destitute of everything that 
brings comfort; the bare wooden walls were partly 
covered with poster pictures, and here and there 
were tacked every description of tobacco tags. 
Spiders crawled on the walls ; a bird's nest hung in 
one corner; cobwebs hung everywhere, the floors 
were destitute of rugs or carpet, except a piece of 
matting; and several chairs and a center table com- 
prised the decorations of the library or "sitting- 
room" as it was called. 

I told Bess about the bird's nest, but she said: 
"What could one expect at Sandy Lake? (We 
afterward foimd out, much to our sorrow, that it 
was a wasps' nest. ) And did I think I was stopping 
at the Waldorf? I felt rather sat on, and apolo- 
gized, but Bess took it good naturedly, saying: 
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"I can see, Billy, you're not used to roughing it. 
We take everything just as we find it out here at 
Sandy Lake. That's one of the fascinations — 
birds' nests, spiders, mosquitoes and cobwebs are 
what make Sandy Lake, Billy. All I require of the 
servants is to cook and serve the meals. They dote 
on the lake, for it means a vacation for them, too. 

"Oh, I think it's great fun," continued Bess, "to 
come out here and rough it, wash in cold water, 
dress in cold rooms, sleep upon hard beds " 

"And read by a small, sooty kerosene lamp," I 
remarked sarcastically. 

"And sleep upon a home-made mattress," 
laughed Bess. " 'Fess up, Billy, that you don't like 
my beds." 

"They're great," I said, "that is, if you don't 
turn over, or sleep on your side. I manage it ad- 
mirably. Did you say they were made of corn-cobs 
or wheel-spokes ?" I asked drolly. 

Bess laughed, and Jean thrust her head in at the 
door just in time to hear the latter part of my sen- 
tence. 

" *Com-cobs and wheel-spokes,' " repeated 
Jean — "a mystery. What are you discussing ?" and 
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Jean laughed gleefully, tossing her pretty shoul- 
ders. 

"How'd you guess?'' I queried. 

"You're not very observing, Billy, or you would 
have noticed that I am lame, and I have only slept 
in Bess's beds one night. Til have to have a wheel- 
ing chair before long." 

"Fm not a bit sensitive," replied Bess. "They 
have insisted that I fix up the cottage, but I 
wanted it just as it is. The party I bought it of 
found it quite comfortable and then I like variety. 
If we had the comforts of home out here, we 
wouldn't know we were on a vacation, and wouldn't 
appreciate getting home. There's Catherine's cot- 
tage, looks like a city home; she brought out her 
oriental rugs, oil paintings and mahogany pieces, 
and I think it looks like a junk shop, nothing corre- 
sponds — wooden walls and kerosene lamps don't go 
along with the rest. 

"If my guests don't like my cottage " con- 
tinued Bess, her eyes twinkling. 

'Oh, but we do," I asserted, and Jean said : 
We're not complaining, Bess, but it seems to me 
an Ostermoor would be a little — comforting." 
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Just then Rosa the cook rushed into the room all 
excited. "Well, Miss Reese," she said, her eyes 
sparkling, "them children have ate up all my dough- 
nuts. No more than a half hour ago this pan was 

full, over a hundred, Miss Reese " and Rosa 

eyed the empty pan. 

'Did you ask the children, Rosa?" 
'Yes, Miss Reese, and they know nothing about 
them. Lee, the butler. Miss, asked Marjory and she 
confessed, said she only ate nine. You'll have to 
see the kids, Miss Reese; I can't work myself to 
death, and then have the little minxes do a thing 
on me like this. Fm all exasperated," continued 
Rosa, and stalked out of the room. 

Catherine came down the stairs, and Bess told 
her about Marjory and the doughnuts. Catherine 
screamed and put up her hands in horror. I was 
immediately dispatched for castor oil, and Cather- 
ine kept wringing her hands, saying : 

"I know she'll die, nine doughnuts ! Why, girls, 
she'll have acute indigestion." 

Jean entertained us that night by explaining the 
mysterious noise she heard the night before. "At 
first I thought it was Dick playing the piano ; I got 
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up and put on my slippers, and went out into the 
hall ; then I heard the piano go again. It sounded 
like some one was practising — do, ra, me, etc. I 
knocked upon Dick's door several times, but 
couldn't get any response. Finally I decided it was 
Dick, and that he had gone crazy. I wasn't exactly 
satisfied, but at any rate I went to my room. I 
knew I could have found out easily by calling, but 
I was afraid. It was so dark — so still — and de- 
cidedly spooky. I made for my room, and buried 
my head in the pillow. What do you think it was ?" 
continued Jean, breathlessly. 

"Don't ask me," asserted Dick, "we have more 
serious matters to consider. Some one's been in 
the cellar, and the lock upon the coal chute door is 
broken. It must have been open all night for the 
rain beat in and the cellar floor, or ground rather — 
is a puddle of mud." 

Well this is interesting," spoke up Wing. 

Interesting!" cried Jean; "wait, just wait until 
you hear it all, Mr. Wing." 

We told Wing the whole affair. Wheeler was 
interested from the start. "Let's do something," 
exclaimed Wheeler; "let's set a trap. Whoever it 
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is, we know it's a man, and he is prowling around 
here for something." 

"I have an idea," exclaimed Roland Wing, "that 
this fellow you saw coming from the cellar is the 
man who sent you the note of warning." 

"That's just it," I exclaimed. I didn't say any- 
thing about my own belief that the man was Smith. 
"We'll put a rope across the doorway leading up 
into the kitchen." 

Jean had left the room a few moments before, 
and came in with a new gown on. I surmised she 
expected George Moore, who had been in town for 
several days, but then I remembered, probably 
Wheeler was the attraction. Wheeler had seemed 
unusually attentive. He and Evelyn had been sit- 
ting in the hammock together, and walking upon 
the veranda. 

Bess looked attractive; her dark hair was be- 
comingly dressed and her manners were sparkling, 
vivacity itself, I thought, as I saw her and Roland 
Wing talking animatedly together. Wheeler was 
a jolly fellow, and we were glad he had accepted 
Bess's invitation to stay on a few days. 
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Wheeler, Dick and I went down into the cellar. 
We made a carefid search, but found nothing dis- 
turbed except the lock of the coal chute door, which 
was broken, just as Dick had said. With some rope, 
a hammer and nails, we accomplished the follow- 
ing: Dick fixed the rope across the steps; Wheeler 
and I held one end, while Dick fastened the other 
upon a strong nail. We extended the other end of 
the rope around through the dining-room towards 
Bess's bedroom, which was on the ground floor. 
We tied the end of the rope around the handle of 
the door. 

"That's quite a scheme^' ' I said after we had com- 
pleted the trick. Dick went through the pro- 
gramme, just as we hoped and expected the mys- 
terious man or burglar would do. It worked fine. 
The minute Dick tried to pass through the door 
and pushed upon the rope, Bess's door rattled. 

"You'll have to tell Bess," Dick explained. "She 
can move up stairs, just for to-night, 4nd Billy, you 
and I will take Bess's room. We'll make things 
hum the minute that knob turns," announced Dick 
gleefully. 
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"Gad!" he repeated, "I would be disappointed if 
he didn't show up— I'm ready for some sport, now 
that Wheeler and Wing are here." 

"But Wing will be over at Aunt Susan's," I in- 
formed Dick. 

"That's so; but there's three of us any way." 

We told Bess about our scheme and she con- 
sented gladly to stay up stairs with Marjory, who 
slept alone in the little back room at the top of the 
stairs. 

Jean, Catherine and Evelyn were out upon the 
porch, so we didn't disturb them. Dick said he was 
going down to the hotel for some cigars, so Wheeler 
and myself sat smoking, until the girls joined us 
a half hour later. 

"I must go over and see how Aunt Susan is. 
Poor thing, the doctor says she will be all right. 
She didn't sprain her ankle, just twisted it. It's 
rather painful, though." 

"I'll go with you," said Evelyn. "I didn't want 
to leave her to-night, but she insisted that Roland 
and I come over — ^but I feel mean about it never- 
theless." 

Dick returned from Green's and we all went over 
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to see how Aunt Susan was getting along. I heard 
Bess insisting that she take some nourishment. 
We all chuckled as we heard Bess remark : 

"There's no reason for you to starve yourself 
just because you have hurt your ankle." 

"The doctor says you're all right, so I'm going 
to make you get up and walk upon your foot. If 
you don't," said Jean persuasively, "you'll lose the 
use of your foot entirely." 

"It'll get stiff," remarked Evelyn. 

Aunt Susan was stubborn, but three against one 
was too much for her, so she finally succumbed, 
and made her appearance at the head of the steps, 
Evelyn on one side holding her up and Bess on the 
other. I heard Aunt Susan remonstrate : 

"This lake is a mess of trouble. I've had more 
trouble in one week out here, than I've had in my 
whole life. Oh!" screamed Aunt Susan, "you're 
killing me. Let me go this minute, Bess Reese." 

"But, Auntie," said Jean. 

"Don't *Auntie' me, Jean. I'm a sick woman. 
I'm going back to bed. Why, my heart fairly 
turned over backward — and I'm as dizzy as a blind 
cat. There now, help me up stairs." 
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Dick and I rushed toward the hall, but Aunt 
Susan and the girls had turned the comer at the 
top of the stairs and our intrusion wasn't noticed. 

I couldn't get to sleep that night; it wasn't be- 
cause I wasn't sleepy, for my eyes would hardly 
stay open, but Dick kept exclaiming : 

"Listen — do you hear anything?" 

I finally fell asleep but was immediately aroused 
by Dick grabbing me by the shoulder, and pouncing 
out upon the floor. I opened my eyes and heard 
Dick say, "My God ! It moved, Billy, quick !" Dick 
tore from the room, and I after him. A most un- 
earthly racket was heard in the coal cellar ; evidently 
the man was trying to climb out over the coal and 
through the coal chute window. The coal rattled 
and rolled back and forth, while Dick and I ran 

toward the kitchen, and fairly smashed into some- 
thing — something human, for a cry more of fear 
than pain, met our ears. 

"Who is it? Who is it?" screamed Rosa, whose 
voice we recognized immediately. 

I knew there was no use going after the man 
now, for Rosa had spoiled the whole thing. We 
didn't dare light a match, for Dick and I were in 
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our pajamas and possibly Rosa was in the same 
condition, but probably in no such ultra garb. Dick 
fairly shouted at Rosa, who stood near by, sobbing. 

"Cut the crying out," I exclaimed, "and tell us 
something. Did you see the man who tried to get 
in here?" 

"No sir — I just bumped into him as he was try- 
ing to enter the kitchen. I was so frightened I 
was paralyzed. The man bolted down the steps, 
and then you came, sir — and gave me such a fright 
— ril have a weak heart, sir, the rest of my life." 

"Now look here, Rosa, you're not telling the 
truth. You'll have worse than a weak heart — What 
were you doing in the kitchen at one o'clock in the 
morning ?" 
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CONCERNING SHOES 



It was the most humiliating moment of my life 
when I found that the Wheeler man, whom I had 
begun to admire immensely, was actually making 
love to Catherine. I had about decided that I would 
have to leave the mystery for the rest of them to 
solve and make my exit into town, where I knew 
that business had practically stopped on account of 
my absence. I felt it was my duty to go, but the 
awful revelation and hardest of all, the fact that 
Catherine seemed actually interested, decided me 
that my place was at Sandy Lake, even if the firm 
failed on account of Smith's and my absence. 

The thought of losing^ Catherine and giving her 
to this strange man whom no one really knew any- 
thing about was overwhelming. He might be an 
adventurer ; maybe it was he who was at the bottom 
pf the whole mystery. I actually commenced to 
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suspect Wheeler. Looking back upon his previous 
behavior, I decided he had taken the whole story 
without the slightest surprise, and too matter-of- 
fact to suit me. 

Yes, there was something strange about Wheeler. 
The knowledge that Evelyn had known him before 
made little difference, for what does a woman know 
about a man; and then I thought it had been four 
years since she had seen him. He might have 
turned train robber, cattle thief or any old thing 
since then. He had fallen in my estimation, at any 
rate, for was he not stealing Catherine from me, 
and right under my very eyes? I hated him in- 
stinctively, as I watched him devour the candy I 
sent Catherine — he was a regular baby at eating 
candy. And when I found him wearing as a bou- 
tonniere one of the roses I had sent Catherine, I 
nearly lost control of myself. I had, by the way, 
posted Fred, the office clerk, to send candy and 
flowers semi-weekly to Catherine as long as I was 
at the lake. 

"Oh! I wish I were dead!" I moaned aloud, as 
these thoughts rushed through my whirling brain. 

"Let's go off and die together, Billy," cried Jean 
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hysterically, as she entered the room and flung her- 
self upon the lounge. 

"What's your trouble, Jean ?" I asked sympatheti- 
cally. 

"Never you mind, Billy; you're after informa- 
tion." 

"Well," I exclaimed impatiently, "one can't 

sympathize unless he understands what it is all 
about." 

"I never could stand sympathy, Billy. Throw a 
brick at me, but never sympathize. It only makes 
me cry, and I look like a perfect fool when I cry." 
Jean burst into tears and left the room. I sat dum- 
f ounded. "What in the deuce is wrong with her ?" 
I thought. 

I tried to throw off my depressing thoughts and 
strolled out upon the veranda. The lake was rough 
and the wind was blowing strong. From where I 
stood the view was beautiful. The immense maple 
trees at each side of the cottage half hid the water 
beyond, but a faint glimpse of the rolling lake met 
my eyes now and then as the trees swayed to and 
fro. 

I noticed a boat away out from shore, the only 
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sail boat upon the lake. "It's rather rough for a 
sail to-day," I said to Bess as she ascended the 
steps. 

"Yes, but Wheeler and Catherine are out there," 
replied Bess — somewhat sarcastically, I thought; 
"and the worst about it is Wheeler can't swim and 
you know Catherine's no expert, unless you think 
diving to the bottom is a necessary feat or quali- 
fication for a good swimmer." 

"Of course, Catherine can't swim," I exclaimed 
excitedly, "and from the way Wheeler handles the 
boat, I don't think he knows anything about sailing. 
Why in the deuce would he take her out a day like 
this?" 

"One can never tell," drawled Bess; "maybe it is 
'two is company and ' " 

"Confound it!" I exclaimed irritably. "Cut it 
out, Bess; your insinuations or rather the lack of 
an intelligent reply to my question is maddening." 
I knew Bess was a tease, and had always been able 
to make allowance for her, but this was more than 
I could stand at present, and I answered her rather 
abruptly — but I apologized afterwards, and it was 
all right. Bess and I had known each other so 
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long that our little spats and crosses were soon 
mended. We sat in dead silence for a minute; 
then Bess said : 

"Well this is a great kettle of fish — dinner ready, 
Catherine and Wheeler out on the lake, Dick and 
Roland fishing, Jean in hysterics and Aunt Susan 
won't let Evelyn leave her side." 

"It's a most deplorable situation," I replied by 
way of consolation; "however, tell me what's wrong 
with Jean." 

"Oh, she's choking over some man — ^man is al- 
ways at the bottom of everything, remember, when 
you're dealing with Jean." 

"But who is it?" I asked, becoming interested. 

"Well you've got me there — whether it's George's 
absence, or Wheeler, Dick or Roland I don't know 



nor care." 



<<i 



'But Roland's married; it can't be he." 
"Now, Billy, what has that got to do with Jean's 

emotions — she loves them, married, divorced or 

single, it's all the same to her." 

I was a nervous wreck at the table that evening ; 

I couldn't gather up my scattered nerves. Evelyn 
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sat next to me, and she is a decidedly intelligent 

girl. I answered the same thing to everything she 
said : "That's good/' a stereotyped answer, one that 

I found fitted in on all occasions. My thoughts 

were all upon Catherine and Wheeler, who laughed 

and chatted across from me. Every time Evelyn 

paused in her conversation I knew it was time for 

me to respond, so I said absently: "That's good." 

Finally the whole table was convulsed with laughter 

and I awoke to the fact that I was the one they were 

laughing at. 

"Well, Billy Simpson," cried Bess, "where have 
you been?" 

I could see the joke was on me, and I think I 
drank six glasses of water in succession, spilled the 
salt, and made a general ass of myself. It seemed 
that Evelyn had found that I hadn't been listening 
to a word she said, so she talked on and finally 
said : "Billy, you know I was found dead in bed this 
morning," and then paused. I straightened up and 
remarked, "That's good" — my usual ejaculation. I 
was terribly fussed, but Catherine sided with me by 
turning the conversation. 
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"Mr. Wheeler and I have been discussing the 
mystery. Let's all go and see if we can find any- 
thing in the way of clues in the cellar." 

"That's a good idea, Wheeler," replied Dick. 

We had just finished the dessert and Lee was 
taking the plates out, when he let them fall, and 
the contents of the remaining .pie fell upon Cather- 
ine's lap. Catherine's dress was ruined, and we all 
started to our feet to help her. 

"It's a shame, Catherine," said Bess. "Lee is 
dreadfully awkward. Lee, do be more careful after 
this ; why, I never knew you to do a thing like this 
before." 

"Yes, Miss Reese, I apologize. I'm very sorry !" 

"Well, see that it doesn't happen again," replied 
Bess. 

We tried to console Catherine, but her new dress 
was ruined, and it's hard to console a woman for 
that. The girls accompanied Bess up stairs, while 
we men went to the cellar. 

"By Gad!" said Dick, "look here, fellows— a 
footprint, no, two of them!" 

I rushed in from the coal cellar, where I had 
been prowling around. The print of two shoes 
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was as distinctly marked as if it had been modeled 
in wax. The floor was a brown soft clay, and the 
rain had wet it sufficiently, so that each imprint was 
distinctly marked. 

"Look here," I exclaimed, as I knelt down to 
get a closer view, "this fellow had new shoes on. 
There's a mark of some kind in the center. It only 
takes about twenty-four hours to wear a mark of 
that kind off," I said reflectively. 

"It's a good-sized foot, boys," said Wheeler. 

"Yes, and not very broad. A man about your 
height," I said, nodding toward Wheeler. 

"Get a knife," suggested Wheeler, "and cut the 
print out; it's soft clay, and you can cut a square 
around it." 

"Keep it, and put it in a glass jar, eh ?" said Dick, 
laughing. 

Dick cut a deep square, and picked underneath, 
and got the whole print, without a mark to mar its 
surface. "Come on, we'll show this to the girls." 

Bess was playing the piano and Catherine was 
singing; Jean and Evelyn lolled on the settee dis- 
cussing the morals of men. 
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"Well, you won't have such broad views after 
you're married, Jean," laughed Evelyn. "Hello, 
Roland dear," said Evelyn sweetly, "what did you 
find?" 

We showed them the footprint and then placed 
it upon the piano. "A striking piece of bric-a-brac, 
eh Bess?" jeered Dick. "Dance for us, Jean." 

"Oh do," replied Evelyn enthusiastically. 

Jean was a perfect dancer ; her grace and beauty 
shone at its best when she danced, and she seldom 
refused, possibly knowing this herself. She made 
good use of all her talents of seduction, the chief 
one being her dancing. A perfect little actress, her 
talent for mimicry was beyond that of any profes- 
sional I have seen. 

She wasn't feeling her usual self, for we had to 
coax her, something quite unusual. She asked 
Dick what she should dance. 

"Salome, the dance of the seven reils," shouted 
Dick. 

"What, in this dress?" said Jean. 

"Well, go change your dress, then." 

"No, it's too late. I'll do the best I can," and 
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she left the room to hunt up some veils before 
starting the dance. 

Bess played a thunderous tune, it sounded like 
the postman's gallop when Jean started to dance. 
Just then Aunt Susan hobbled in. Her expression 
was one of absolute disgust. 

Well, Jean Moorhead!" exclaimed Aunt Susan, 
your actions are disgraceful. 

Bess," she said, turning towards the piano 
where Bess sat dragging her fingers over the keys, 
apparently in great confusion, "do you allow such 
performances as this to go on in your house? I 
think you all need a guardian. I'm utterly sur- 
prised at you, Catherine, you a married woman, 
too." 

We finally smoothed Aunt Susan down, but not 
before she had hurt Bess's feelings; and she left 
the room abruptly. "I don't see why young people 
have to hunt up all the suggestive things of life to 
have what they call a good time. Evelyn, you and 
Roland are married — and should assert yourselves 
when anything improper, such as dances, is intro- 
duced." 
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Bess rushed into the room, her eyes bulging with 
fear, her body tremWing. "Catherine, your rings 
are gone. I put them upon my dresser, when I 
went to my room to dress this afternoon." 

"Well," responded Catherine, "that's what I get 
for helping you wash out those handkerchiefs; I 
didn't want to." 

"Monstrously ridiculous," I said. "Who would 
take your jewels?" 

"It isn't who took them, Billy," answered Cather- 
ine sarcastically, "it's that they're gone.'' 

"Well, a great housekeeper you are," exclaimed 
Aunt Susan, glaring at Bess. "Why do you leave 
your jewels around that way? It's temptation star- 
ing one in the face and if any one has a latent ten- 
dency somewhere, it's bound to come out," declared 
Aunt Susan, folding her arms, and giving her 
shoulder a twist. 

I was musing to myself and said nothing. It 
was out of the question to suspect any one of our 
party of the theft of the jewels — except Wheeler, 
and as my eyes travelled across toward him, I again 
noticed his new shoes, and I felt that my utmost 
desire would be accomplished if I could take them 
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off and hold the soles of them upon my itching 
palms. I could see the corresponding mark upon 
the clay, as I gazed at his polished boots. 

Yes, I was decided Wheeler was the man, and 
the one who had stolen Catherine's jewels. I hated 
him instinctively. Making love to Catherine, and 
at the same time leading both Jean and Bess on, 
was only the ambition of a coward, a disreputable 
thief. 

Catherine and Wheeler strolled away upon the 
veranda, Bess went to her room to search for the 
jewels, Jean was coquetting with Roland, Dick and 
Evelyn had gone to the pantry looking for some- 
thing to eat, and Aunt Susan and I remained. Aunt 
Susan read me a lecture upon the whole affair, inci- 
dentally including the empty bottles which she had 
seen upon the back porch. 

"You needn't tell me they're milk bottles, Mr. 
Simpson, nor that they contained ginger ale. I've 
seen bottles before, especially empty ones. I should 
think you who are the oldest and most mature of 
the party would have some discretion. It is per- 
fectly disgraceful, and how can you expect Jean to 
act otherwise than as a dancing devil. You're all to 
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blame. Poor child, she is the one who needs the S)rm- 
pathy — fatherless and motherless since childhood, 
and no one to look after her but a blase, race-track 
uncle — whose highest ambition is to educate her in 
all the tomfoolery of a crazy, perverted world. 

"I have half a mind to close up my cottage and 
move over here, you all need a chaperon, and of 
the old school, and thank goodness, I would be pro- 
ficient in the occupation. You all act like you were 
crazy, and it's only since you're around, Mr. Simp- 
son, that such carryings on have been noticed. I 
don't mean to offend, but why, why do you keep 
this mystery up any longer than it is necessary? 
I've lived sixty years and never have I played a 
part in such miserable, mysterious happenings as 
have been continuing now, yes more than a week." 

"But Aunt Susan " I remonstrated. 

"Miss Carleton, please," responded Aunt Susan 
icily. 

I could see I wasn't a favorite with Aunt Susan, 
and it rather depressed and hurt my pride, still I 
wanted to persuade her of my innocence in the 
whole affair. 
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"Miss Carleton," I resumed, after the cold 
hauteur had worn off, and she settled back in her 
chair and adjusted her glasses, "I am innocent, God 
knows Fm innocent. Some one is at the bottom of 
it all ; who it is I don't know, and here the last and 
most regretful thing is the theft of the jewels — 
saying nothing of the mysterious man, that amuses 
himself playing hide and seek around the house, 
also the attempted assault the night of my arrival, 

saying nothing of Sm " I checked myself in 

time, remembering Aunt Susan had been spared the 
knowledge of Smith's disappearance. 

"Well, it is strange," exclaimed Aunt Susan, 
thoughtfully. "Who ever heard of such things as 
these happening in a civilized land and amongst 
refined and cultured people. It's preposterous — it 
must be some joke some one has put up on you all. 
It's probably some of the college boys, who are 
camping out here near the lake.'* 

"I don't agree with you. Aunt — Miss Carleton. 
There's the piece of paper giving us warning, no 
signature, just a lot of N's — ^what do you make of 
that?" 
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'Tt's too much of a mystery for me, Mr. Simp- 
son. You're a lawyer, and used to problems; you 
should be able to come to some reasonable conclu- 
sion." 

Dick came in from the pantry with a piece of pie 
in his hand, and when he noticed Aunt Susan, hid 
it on the sideboard and stalked into the room wear- 
ing a smile of Tm-glad-it's-you-instead-of-me as- 
surance. I glanced at him, and he said : 
'Where's the girls? Where's Catherine?" 
'Here, Dick, upon the veranda," answered Cath- 






erme. 



Do you want to go down to the hotel with me, 
Catherine ?" 

To relate the experiences of the next few days 
and the end of these two weeks is an overwhelming 
task, still I have set myself to tell the story just as it 
was, and I will omit nothing, except things detri- 
mental to myself, and there were many of them, for 
as I have related previously, I was not a confirmed 
lover of feminine frills, hence my awkwardness in 
the game of love. And as Bess said after it was all 



over: 



Billy, you did well, but the most laughable part 
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was when you were on your knees and the hammock 
broke." 

I remonstrated with Bess, swallowed my humilia- 
tion and put on a bold front and said : "Remember, 
all the world loves a lover." 

"Especially the fun he provokes, Billy," Bess 
laughed hilariously. "Billy, your suspenders were 
too tight and your Adam's apple gurgled up and 
down, oh, so funny, sounded like Jean's automobile 
horn. Billy, you have a bad case of feminitis, 
but oh, it was too funny." 

"Never you mind, Bess Reese, just you wait," I 
answered. But Fm getting ahead of my story. 

I had laid my plans carefully, not even divulging 
my secret to Dick, that I suspected Wheeler of hav- 
ing a hand in the mysterious affair. I knew he 
would put it down to jealousy on my part, and a 
mean disposition, so I kept my plan to myself and 
worked accordingly. 

It was past one o'clock that night when I awoke. 
I reached over, and made assurance that Dick was 
beyond all knowledge of this world's happenings 
before I made a sound. I crept softly over him, and 
dressed roughly. The floor creaked as I stepped 
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into the hall. I crept upon my hands and knees 
towards Wheeler's room, and through the open 
door. 

"Confound it!" I thought, "where does he keep 
his shoes?" Just then my hand touched some- 
thing, but it was not a shoe, for it was soft, fuzzy 
and uncanny. A loud meow broke the stillness. 
Finally Wheeler stirred. I made a bolt for the 
door, just as I heard him exclaim, "Who's there?" 
Wheeler was tumbling and cursing in the hall by 
the time I regained my room. 

When Wheeler knocked at the door I was peace- 
fully reclining beside Dick. 

"Dick, Billy," called Wheeler, as he pounded upon 
the door. "Get up, quick; there's some one in the 
house." Dick got up, while I lay passive, knowing 
that to feign sleep would cover a multitude of sins. 
The two conversed in the hall, then took the light 
and descended the stairs. 

At the breakfast table next morning I was told 
of the thing that had entered Wheeler's room, and 
the exciting time Dick and Wheeler had had while 
I peacefully slept. One of my thoughts was what 
a mess I had made of my midnight quest. 
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FITS AND MISFITS 



"What was Rosa doing in the kitchen at one 
o'clock in the morning?" I demanded of Dick, who 
sat smoking his sixteenth cigarette and throwing 
the ashes upon the floor near my chair. "What 
have you got against me ?" I continued, as he glared 
at me sullenly. "You look as if you had just 
coughed up your remaining lung." 

"You're right, Billy, these d — n coffin nails are 
doped. I feel after smoking one, like a dog with a 
broken leg, but after the second, I'm a grave dig- 
ger, or hearse-driver for the departed." 

"How about the third ?" I asked. 

"Oh, even hell seems inviting, then." We both 
laughed, and Dick handed me one, saying, "Smoke 
it, Billy, and you won't care whether Rosa was in 
the kitchen at one o'clock in the morning or in the 
cellar ironing your best pleated shirt. They're kill- 
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ing me ; I can feel my chest shrink with every whiff 
I take. I'll spend the winter as usual, sucking raw 
eggs, wearing a flannel rag, and sleeping in the con- 
servatory with the windows all up." 

"But Dick, see here, you haven't answered my 
question. What was Rosa " 

"Don't Billy — ^please refrain — refrain; I heard 
you the first time, and my nerves can't stand much 
more of this. All I can say is we'll have to await 
developments. Use your sense, Billy," continued 
Dick, sitting forward in his chair. "Rosa's the last 
one we want to suspect. She's the cook, Billy — no 
cook, no eat, as the Chinaman says. We'll have 
to leave well enough alone. We mustn't suspect 
Rosa, if we do Bess will be obliged to fire her, then 
we'll have to eat at Green's, and I would sooner 
dine at Childs'. A cook is a wonderful and precious 
addition to a cottage at Sandy Lake. 

"Well then, Rosa must be left in peace," I 
laughed jovially. Speaking of the devil, I looked 
up and Rosa stood before us. Her hair was in 
disorder, her apron torn, and her general appear- 
ance one of great excitement. 

"Where's the Missys?" asked Rosa breathlessly. 
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"I don't know," responded Dick, "haven't seen 
any of the girls around." 

"I think Bess and Catherine are up stairs," I 
said. 

"What is it, Rosa?" inquired Dick, as he no- 
ticed her manner. 

"Why, Mr. Dick, the cat's having a fit in the 
kitchen. I can't light the lamp, for the wick burnt 
out and it's so dark out there, I can't see to put him 
out, sir. I can't budge him; I took a broom and 
tried to sweep him out, but he flings himself back 
at me with the most awful moaning and hissing 
yer ever heard. I'm scared, sir; never had a cat 
act that way on me, sir. Come out, Mr. Dick, and 
see what you can do with him. Sure I'm no good 
when there's fitty cats around; it upsets me nerves 



so. 



Dick and I were convulsed with laughter at the 
earnestness of Rosa, but smothered our mirth 
and accompanied her to the kitchen. She went 
in ahead of us, and seeing the cat sitting by the 
side of the stove, she said excitedly: 

"There you are, you trickster ; never a fit do you 
have, until I arrive." She grabbed the broom, and 
pushed it at the cat as she would sweep a floor, but 
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the more she tried to push him out, the more he 
whirled back at her, yowling dreadfully. 
'Oh!" screamed Rosa, "the nasty thing." 
'Light the light," I said, "Dick, or bring the 
lamp in from the library. There's something 
deucedly funny about that cat." 

Dick came back immediately with the lamp in his 
hand. 

"Good Lord, forgive us !" exclaimed Rosa horri- 
fied; "his tail is caught in the oven door." 

I released the cat, and he made a bolt for the 
door. 

"Gad! no wonder he kept coming back at you, 
Rosa, the more you swept." 

"Yes, sir, the more he hissed. Poor thing — but 
I bet yer he won't hang around in here no longer." 
Bess and Catherine came into the kitchen and we 
went over the whole story. Then Bess handed me 
an envelope, unaddressed. They all followed me 
into the sitting-room, where I opened the missive 
and read : 

FINAL WARNING. 

REMEMBER N N K 

TAR AND FEATHERS. 
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"Jerusalem! Our friends have returned," ex- 
claimed Dick. By Jove, it's just a week ago to- 
night since we received the other note." 

"Wouldn't it be fun," replied Catherine, "if you 
knew where this meeting was to be held, and go in 
disguise." 

"Oh! great fun," answered Dick, sulkily. 
"Where did you find this, Bess?" 

"The same place, the door knob of the dining- 
room door." 

"I guess this is to wake us up again. I had nearly 
forgotten the note. They don't mean us to forget. 
Look here," I continued thoughtfully, "this says, 
Final meeting. Did the other read that way?" 
Dick handed me the first paper and we compared the 
two. 

"No, sir, this reads differently, final meeting." 

"Well Dickie, I can see our finish, remember 
Tar and Feathers. By Jove, it's a great mistake to 
omit the place of meeting. How in the deuce 
could a fellow attend a meeting not knowing where 
it is to be held?" 

That's a problem," laughed Catherine. 

Don't bother any more about it," replied Bess; 
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"nothing has come of the first note, so far, so let's 
worry only when we have to. We can all have a 
ride in Jean's car to-morrow. The man they sent 
out from Freeport to fix it says it's in perfect condi- 
tion now. Jean and Wheeler are out in the barn, 
looking it over. Wheeler's holding the lamp, while 
he puts gasoline in the tank." 

Good God, if he should drop it!" I exclaimed. 
What ? The gasoline ?" answered Dick. 

''Both," I remarked sarcastically. 

"No one but a fool would do such a thing,'" re- 
plied Bess solemnly. "Wheeler knows all about a 
car; he's run one of his own for years." 

"Well," exclaimed Bess, "Jean positively had the 
nerve to ask Mr. Wheeler to take her over to the 
station to meet George to-night, he's coming out for 
a day, and Mr. Wheeler asked me to take a row 
with him to-night." 

"What did Wheeler say?" asked Dick. 

"Why, he told her he couldn't, so she asked the 
mechanic, who came out to fix her car." 

"Oh, she's satisfied then ; she's got a man at any 
rate. You can't get ahead of Jean, Bess," I 
laughed. 
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"Let's have a game of bridge," retorted Dick, 
"I'm sick of this constant mystery. You all talk 
of nothing else. We can't do anything, for there's 
nothing to do. These fellows play with us like 
a lot of kittens and I'm not going to make any more 
ado about it. Come on, let's get Evelyn and Roland 
and have a game." 

"How can we, Dick? Be reasonable. Jean's 
going after George, and Mr. Wheeler and myself 
are going on the lake." 

"That's right," exclaimed Dick, sullenly, "all go 
off and leave me to shuffle for myself. You pair 
off like a bunch of pigeons — ^Wheeler and you, Jean 
and George, Evelyn and Roland, Catherine and 
Billy; and I — well I can go to — ^you have about as 
much brotherly love as Rosa has for the cat." 

"Well if you would be more agreeable, maybe 
you would be paired off too." 

"Not for mine," replied Dick emphatically. "I'm 
not of the feminitis sort — ^but when I do " 

"No, Dickie, please, we know all about it. You 
want a wife with all the virtues, all the accomplish- 
ments, and the beauty of a siren." 

"That's it," exclaimed Dick drolly. 
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"But what have you to offer," replied Bess, "in ex- 
change for this wonderful creation of your brain?" 

"Nothing but a surly, domineering, mean disposi- 
tion," I laughed. " 'Fess up, Dickie, you're not a 
woman's man." 

"Well, if that title suggests a timid, cowed, never- 
assert-your-rights sort of a feminine male, tied to 
a Kipling vampire, or a modernized suffragette, I'm 
perfectly content to be called 'the man with a mean 
disposition' or any old thing you want to call me." 

Wheeler came in from the barn and he and Bess 
went out upon the lake. Evelyn had a headache, 
so Roland, the wise husband, kept her company. 
Jean had gone to the station for George and Dick 
started a game of solitaire upon the dining-room 
table. Catherine and I strolled out upon the porch 
and sat in the hammock. The hour was that mys- 
terious one of late twilight when outlines lose their 
distinctiveness and lake and shore melt into one 
mass of uniform gray. 

Catherine and I had been sitting together more 
than an hour ; Bess and Wheeler had come in from 
their row and we could hear Jean, George and 
Dick in an argument about how far it was to On- 
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stead station. Catherine and I had sat quietly for 
some time, when she said quite suddenly : 

"Billy, did you know that Wheeler has proposed 
to Bess ?'' 

I did not know to what extent Wheeler and his 
actions had weighed upon me, until now that he 
was finally removed from Catherine's charms for- 
ever. It was selfish, no doubt disloyal, wrong, to 
hate him as I did, but I could realize nothing, save 
that my rival, and the one barrier to happiness had 
been removed. 

"Thank God!" I ejaculated, from my very heart. 
Catherine looked at me with a questioning smile. 
Why do you say that?'' said she anxiously. 
Because — ^because you are within my reach 
again," I said, taking her hand resolutely. "And 
because I love you, Catherine, and have always 
loved you, and I was jealous of him" 

"Oh, this is too funny," laughed Catherine, 
"jealous of Wheeler! Why, Billy, you're getting 
childish." 

"Don't ridicule me, Catherine ; I'm serious, more 
serious than I have ever been in my life." I slipped 
my arm around her gently as she half reclined in 
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the hammock and took one of her slender hands and 
pressed it to my lips. She leaned toward me and 
I kissed the roses at her breast and crushed them 
against my face. Disengaging myself, I dropped 
upon my knees, holding the side of the hammock 
with one hand. 

"Catherine," I cried, "will you marry me? I 

love you, dear. I " A titter of laughter was 

heard, coming from the window opposite, but 
Catherine had evidently not heard, and I was too 
earnest and excited to let a small thing interfere 
with my proposal to Catherine. I swayed slightly 
forward, all my senses vibrating, and for an instant 
I held her closely to my breast, then I whispered 
the words softly, "Promise you'll marry me, Cather- 
ine. Promise/' I repeated as I laid my lips upon 
hers. 

"Perhaps," she whispered, as she drew away 
from my arms. "Hush! Some one is coming." 
We listened, but everything was quiet, not a sound. 
"I heard some one," said Catherine. 

"Oh, they're all talking in the sitting-room," I 
whispered. 

Starting to arise, and clutching the hammock to 
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pull myself up, the hammock broke, and we both 
came down with a thud. A ripple of laughter met 
our ears, and some one guffawed out loud. I was 
dreadfully embarrassed and assisted Catherine to 
her feet, apologized, and assured myself of her wel- 
fare. 

I was gloomy and very unsociable. In my usual 
awkward way I had made a mess of the whole 
thing. Bess threw insinuating remarks at me now 
and then, but I kept my temper and let them have 
their fun. 

"Did you say you weighed 190, Billy?" asked 
Bess mischievously. 

"Yes," I answered, "190 pounds with my socks 



on. 



"How much with your socks off, Billy?" jeered 
Jean, smothering a laugh. 

"You're all right, Billy, rather melancholic, but 
what could one expect at your age ? You've been 
harassed too long, Billy," continued Bess nag- 
gingly. "But then, it's worth a woman's life, to 

sit in the hammock with you, let alone, prop 

Now I didn't say it, Billy," laughed Bess hilariously. 

I sat up in my chair as she was about to say, 
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propose. George Moore brought us back to the 
subject of the mystery. 

"Say Billy, I've found your horse and buggy, 
or at least I can put you on the track of how to 
get it. When I passed through Hawksmere sta- 
tion, at five o'clock, I saw the old nag hitched to a 
post, beside the station. You know one could never 
mistake it for another. It's there, some one's got 
it at Hawksmere. You better go down and hunt it 
up. 

"That's a good piece of news," replied Dick, from 
the dining-room. "Billy, you and I will go to 
Hawksmere to-morrow. We'll find out something 
about this affair. The man who stole the buggy 
was the one who hit you on the head, and then 
he knows about Smith. Can't you go along with 
us, George?" 

"Sure, I'm game, it'll be great sport." 
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AT HAWKSMERE 



I drew aside my curtains before I went to bed 
and looked out from my window. The chill night 
air of a late summer blew on my face and rustled 
the papers lying upon the table. Above the roof of 
the adjoining cottage a half moon shone and the 
trees sighed as they swung in a rising gale. It 
looked melancholy outside, desolate, and my 
thoughts matched the night. Had I not made a: 
fool of myself, before Catherine, as well as the 
whole party? I half closed the window and ad- 
justed the curtain, feeling that the view outside 
was in keeping with it all. 

In bed I tossed restlessly, seeking the sleep that 
would not come. I could hear the splash of the 
water as it surged the boats against the dock. The 
detonations of a launch echoed far out on the lake. 
Suddenly there came a sound to my ears, clear and 
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unmistakable. It was the piano. I waited several 
minutes, with every nerve on the alert. It was not 
a question of imagination for I heard the tones as 
distinctly as if in my own room. I arose stealthily 
and opened the door. There I came face to face 
with Jean, attired in a flimsy dressing garment, her 
bare feet thrust in a pair of felt slippers. She 
held a lamp in one hand, and the other over her 
mouth. 

"Did you hear?" she queried breathlessly. 

"Yes," I answered in a whisper, "but you better 
go back to your room." 

Bess and Catherine came out in the hall, and the 
four of us held consultation. Catherine looked 
adorable, her long blond hair, hung in a braid 
down her back, and her red tea gown, I g^ess 
that's what you call it, was a billow of soft lace. 
Bess I hadn't noticed, but suppose she was gowned 
appropriately — ^yet, of course, every one's views dif- 
fer, and Aunt Susan would have thought the whole 
affair disgraceful; still again Aunt Susan didn't 
know. 

I tapped softly upon Dick's door. He was sleep- 
ing with Wheeler that night — had left my bed on 
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account of my periodical nightmares. He said that 
half the time I was attending a funeral, sitting upon 
my knees at the foot of the bed, and giving my last 
blessing over the foot-board, which I indicated was 
the corpse, or on other nights chief toastmaster at a 
Seely dinner. 

Dick and Wheeler joined our night-gown parade, 
and we all started down in a procession. Wheeler 
led the brigade, holding the lamp, and incidentally 
a croquet mallet in the other hand. We searched 
all the rooms but found nothing. Everything was 
just as we had left it earlier in the evening. Bess 
fumbled around the piano and finally called us into 
the sitting-room. 

"Look, Billy, there's a lot of nuts beneath the 
piano." 

"Then this simply shows the piano has been 
nutty," said Wheeler — but I wouldn't join in ap- 
plauding such decayed wit. 

"And they've been picked dry," I added. Bess 
immediately had an idea and I could see had 
determined upon a course of action. 

^Grood heavens, Bess, you'll ruin the piano." 
^Ruin it, Dickie, why it's never been anything 
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else but a ruin for the past twenty years. You 
know Aunt Susan would never have given it to me 
unless the junk man had refused it. Fm going to 
see what's inside," replied Bess, laughing as she 
pulled at the top cover, with a resolute jerk. 

"That's a good piano," said Wheeler, "all it needs 
is a little tuning." 

"Why, it would bite any one who would dare to 
tune it. It's human — so Aunt Susan says — and 
you ought to hear her play it, Billy. It gives out 
the most dreadful groans, and she says it's full 
of pennies and hairpins, but I've never really had 
the curiosity to prove her assertions." 

"Oh," screamed Bess, "something bit me," and 
just then a squirrel's head emerged from the top, 
and quickly dove back into its nest, and the same 
music met our ears. The whole scale was played, 
with great technique, then there was silence again. 

"What do you make of that?" exclaimed Wheel- 
er, "a squirrel's nest in the piano," and he laughed 
hilariously. 

"Didn't I tell you it was a regular grab-bag?" 
replied Bess laughingly. 
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"You can get a bite of most anything, heh!** 
answered Dick. 

"My finger's sore, I guess FU wash it. Are 
squirrel bites poison, Billy?" 

"Don't ask me, I'm an L. D., not an M. D." 

Jean, Dickie and Wheeler went to the pantry for 
something to eat. Dickie was always hungry; I 
guess that went with his disease. 

"Is this the best you can do?" asked Cath- 



erme. 



See Bess," answered Dick frpm the pantry; 
"she's the housekeeper." 

"Dick Reese," called Bess from the top of the 
stairs, "don't you dare drink that sour milk; it's 
for biscuits in the morning." 

"Don't worry, Bessie dear," called Dick, "youVe 
mistaken me for one of Green's pigs. I'm after 
something to eat, and there's nothing in the ice 
chest but the lining and a piece of ice, the size of 
a lump of sugar." 

"I g^ess Bess's reason for an empty ice chest, 
is she's on the side of the pure food law," said 
Jean, mischievously. 
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Bess came down with her finger wrapped up and 
declared she would have blood poison. Dick put 
a pickle down Jean's neck and I thought she was 
going to have a spasm; Bess said she had been 
subject to them when she was a baby. 

"I guess they were tantrums," I said laughing- 
ly. "You're mixed up, Bess; she still has them 
when she can't have her way." 

It was the morning after the night and the day 
we were to go to Hawksmere. I had been busy 
all forenoon working over my mail, and had writ- 
ten some letters in the firm's behalf and had come 
down from my room, into the hall, when I was at- 
tracted by a medley of voices, speaking in an un- 
dertone, almost whispering, in the room opposite 
from the hall. My first instinct was to retreat, re- 
membering the old saying: "Eavesdroppers hear 
no good of themselves." Then I felt it was mean 
to spy on the girls, and I decided to make my pres- 
ence known, when I heard Aunt Susan's melodious 
voice, saying: 

"You can talk to me as you like, I've always dis- 
liked him, and never felt quite comfortable when 
he was around. He looks like a polygamist; you 
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can't always tell about these quiet, timid men. 
Read me the note again, Catherine." 

"Ah!" I thought, "now Til understand who it 
is they're discussing." Catherine tore the letter 
from its envelope and read in a low, uneven tone: 

"Mrs. Wadsworth, Idlewood Cottage, Sandy 
Lake. 

"Dear Madam : I take the liberty to inform you, 
that your lover is false. He is a married man. 
From one who is interested in your welfare." 

"There's no signature," said Catherine. 

"It's an anonymous letter then," replied Jean, 
"and I wouldn't take any stock in it. Some one's 
put up a joke on you." 

"Let me see it," exclaimed Aunt Susan. She 
put on her glasses, looked at the envelope, turned 
and twisted it several times and handed it back to 
Catherine with the remark: 

"Well I've lived many a year, and never have I 
received an anonymous letter. I've heard tell of 
such things, but never have I seen one before. It's 
written on Green's stationery, for one thing." 

"I can't believe it," exclaimed Bess. "He's one 
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of the best friends I have in the world, and " 

"Well, who said you did ?" answered Jean. "To 
think of suspecting him. Why, I would just as 
lief think it of Dick." So evidently it wasn't Dick, 
I thought, he's safe. It's Wheeler, the scoundrel, 
he had been making love to Catherine, up until the 
very day he proposed to Bess. Uh! how I hated 
him, and I gnashed my teeth. 

I heard some one in the kitchen, so I relinquished 
my post, not without much regret, and strolled 
awkwardly and loudly through the dining-room. I 
heard Bess say: "Hush, it's Billy." I whistled 
to myself as I thought, "They don't want even me 
to know." 

Bess had found Catherine's jewels, and a great 
load had been lifted off our minds. 

We started for Hawksmere, immediately after 
supper. George accompanied us. He had to leave 
the lake that night, so he decided to go with us 
to Hawksmere, and take the ten o'clock train from 
there into Freeport. Hawksmere was sixteen miles 
from the lake, and the roads were very poor for 
an automobile, so we took the train at Onstead sta- 
tion, just three miles from Green's. We had to 
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fairly get down upon our knees to Green before 
he would consent to drive us over. He finally said 
he would, and hitched up his two white nags to an 
old rickety Lake wagon, which had been in serv- 
ice long before I began to cut my first teeth. 

Old Green got up on the box, and we started. 
Those three miles were like twenty, and we were 
afraid we would miss our train. We fairly crept 
along until finally Dick got his ire up and demand- 
ed of Green to go a little faster. 

"If yer afraid yer won't get there in time, why 
don't yer walk?" We kfept still after that. 

Just a few miles from Hawksmere the train goes 
up a steep grade and at the top of the large hill, 
the view is a beautiful sight, showing a rolling 
country, with beautifully cultivated farms inter- 
spersed with fourteen small lakes, mostly of dimin- 
utive size. 

Hawksmere sits down in the hollow, and from 
the train window the little frame buildings ap- 
peared scattered here and there, each with lights 
twinkling in the twilight as the train whirled to- 
ward the station, a quaint little shed, covered with 
yines. 
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It was just dusk when we stepped from the train. 
We were not the only passengers, for several un- 
couth-looking fellows, one of them intoxicated, got 
off when we did. 

"They're out for a time,'' exclaimed George. 
"Hawksmere is the only wet place around these 
parts. I heard that Hawksmere Inn is a regular 
gambling den, liquor free with every game. The 
Inn is thriving since Freeport went dry." 

"Where had we better go to inquire about the 
horse?" I asked. 

"To the livery stable. Bill," answered George. 

We entered the livery stable and fotuid one of 
the men hitching up my lost nag. "Where are you 
going to take him?" I asked. 

"Why, the owner sent for him," answered the 
colored fellow, sullenly. 

"Where does the owner live?" I asked. 

The fellow looked up at me questioningly, until 
a silver piece was laid in his palm. He chuckled 
and answered my questions without further hesita- 
tion. 

"Where's the boss?" Dick asked. 

"He's out, sir," replied the man. 
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Who's going to drive the nag over?" I asked. 
I was, sir." 

Well, we're going over," I said thoughtfully. 
rU drive her over for you." He seemed to be 
satisfied, and when George threw him another dol- 
lar, his face broke out in a broad grin. 

We hitched the horse in front of Hawksmere 
Inn, and strolled into the office. The landlord, a 
big, bloated-looking man, with curly hair and a fat 
face, greeted us kindly. "What can I do for you, 
gentlemen ?" 

"Well, we just brought a fellow's buggy over 
from the livery. We've hitched it outside. I'd like 
to speak to the fellow himself if you don't mind," 
I replied. 

"Well sir, you can't see him now, sir, for he's 
in there, having a game. I don't dare interrupt — 
he's a good spender around here and I don't want 
to get in bad. Take a seat and wait." He indi- 
cated a chair, but we refused, saying we would 
stroll around the garden for awhile. 

Hawksmere Inn was at one time used as a pri- 
vate home. It was a low frame building with a 
porch extending clear across one side of the house, 
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The front hall had been remodelled, and made into 

a square room, which was now used as an office. In 

the front room to the left was the bar, and there 
were three small rooms back of that, each having 

a window looking out onto the porch at the side. 

These rooms were used as private gambling rooms. 

We strolled up town, and Dick met an acquaint- 
ance who invited us up to the O. A. E. club rooms 
for a game of billiards. We stayed much longer 
than we expected, for it was nearly ten o'clock 
when we left the rooms, and George had only ten 
minutes in which to make his train. He left us 
and we strolled back to the Inn. Some of the 
crowd had left, and it wasn't quite as noisy as 
when we were there earlier in the evening. We 
came down a back street, and crossed a vacant lot 
which led into the back yard of Hawksmere Inn. 

We were passing on the lawn by the side porch 
when we heard loud voices coming from one of 
the small rooms. "They're in a fight," said Dick, 
"let's look in." 

We climbed over the side railing of the veranda, 
and knelt down beneath the window. The cur- 
tain was pulled quite low, but there was a space 
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of about two inches between curtain and sill, where 
we could look, without danger of being seen. Dick 
j clutched my arm as he gazed into the room. The 

I room was a small one, bare except a table and four 

I chairs, of which three were occupied. There was a 

I stack of money upon the table, several bottles and 

glasses and a revolver placed at one corner beside 
a man whose head was bowed low over his "hand." 
"It's Lee, our butler," I gasped in a whisper to 
Dick. 

"Yes, and the other fellow with his back to us is 
the mysterious stranger of Green's, you were talk- 
ing about, and none other than our friend of the 
motor cycle." 

"Hush," I whispered, "they've begun to talk." 
Dick leaned forward and pushed the under part 
of the window and it slowly raised an inch or so. 
We could hear them distinctly now, but had no 
fear of their overhearing us, for they talked loudly, 
and made a general racket with the glasses and 
chips. Finally Lee rose to his feet, and the dis- 
pute grew warmer; they hurled loud epithets at 
each other, and both became angrier with each mo- 
ment. 
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"What's it about ?" I whispered to Dick. 

"I don't know ; but listen," he murmured. 

Lee was speaking now, and the stranger had ap- 
parently cooled considerably. "You promised me," 
went on Lee, "one hundred dollars, if I would help 
you, and it was to be paid on the fifth day. Now, 
I demand the money. If you don't I'll take it out 
of your hide, you d — n scoundrel." 

At this the stranger arose and stalked over to- 
wards Lee, in a drunken swagger. His face was 
distorted until it looked shriveled, his lips were 
blue ; his eyes bloodshot and staring. 

We heard some one's step upon the veranda, and 
bolted over the porch railing and hid at the side. 
Just then we heard a loud report, and something 
jolted the porch. Crawling back to the window, 
we looked into the room. Lee stood beside the 
table, as white as death. On the floor lay the body 
of the mysterious stranger. We saw our errant but- 
ler kneel at his side and feel his pulse. There was 

a cut at the side of the man's head. 

Lee left the room, returning immediately with 
the landlord. 
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"He's not dead," I heard Lee say excitedly. 
"He accidentally shot himself in the arm." 

Was Lee lying ? Did he shoot the fellow ? The 
landlord seemed very anxious to believe his story 
and to hush matters up. We waited until we saw 
the victim carried from the room. He had regained 
consciousness, and was sputtering incoherently. 

"Don't you think the whole affair has a mys- 
terious look about it?" I asked Dick a half hour 
later. We had been discussing the pros and cons 
of the whole, but couldn't come to any reasonable 
conclusion. So I went back to my first question, 
and we talked the whole thing over again. 

"It's a strange thing," I said, "that this fellow 
has the horse and buggy. The most reasonable 
conclusion would be that it was he who struck me 
the night of my arrival." 

"If he's the man," replied Dick, "he knows about 
Smith. Maybe he abducted him and has him locked 
up somewhere. Now here's another point: What 
kind of a conspiracy are Lee and this fellow into? 
Why would Lee demand a hundred dollars from 
him?" 
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"There's no use emphasizing that point, Dick. 
I don!t think that has anything to do with the case. 
I think that's a private affair between Lee and the 
fellow. The best thing we can do is to have a 
talk with the man himself." 

"Do you think Lee did the shooting?" Dick 
asked anxiously. 

"Yes, I do; the fellow came at him, remember, 
and he was in a dreadful passion, and the revolver 
was on the corner of the table, nearest to Lee. I 
believe Lee grabbed the revolver and shot." 

Dick thought for a minute, then exclaimed, aris- 
ing from the porch railing where he had been sit- 
ting: "Well, I don't believe it; Lee's too level- 
headed for that; remember it was the stranger 
who lost control of himself and picked up the 
bottle to hurl at Lee. Lee was apparently calm, 
and I tell you a fellow don't do those things 
unless he's in a passion." 

"Well, we really don't know anything about it, 
and to think we were right there at the window, 
and might have seen the whole thing! We better 
go in and have a talk with the stranger," I said 
impatiently. "We can scare him, let him think we 
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saw the whole affair and maybe get something out 
of him." 

We stopped to talk with the landlord, who ob- 
jected to our seeing the man. He evaded saying 
another word to enlighten us upon the character 
or identity of the stranger. 

"You're the proprietor of this inn ?" I asked. 

"Yes, sir, I'm the man." 

"Well, I don't know as you realize your pre- 
carious position. Do you know you are running 
a gambling den, and in direct violation of the laws 
of this State?" 

"You're mistaken, sir," expostulated the land- 
lord nervously. "This is an inn, we serve drinks 
here, and as it is the only bar around these parts, 
naturally we have a rough crowd who come here, 
but no gambling, sir," and the man put up his 
hands, indicating his horror at the thought. 

"There's no use to bring the police here," I re- 
marked to Dick, "for Hawksmere has only one on 
the force, and I heard the college boys had so much 
fun with him, that the city wrote the dean, to 
please see that the boys left their policeman alone." 
Dick laughed, and I could see that our friend be- 
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hind the desk wasn't pleased at our ridicuHng 
Hawksmere. He was red in the face, and puffed 
furiously as he turned the pages of the register 
upon the desk. 

"What are you fellows after?" demanded the 
proprietor. "I'll have you put out of here if 
you don't clear out pretty quick." 

"Oh, will you?" I demanded, shaking my fist in 
his fat, chubby face. 

"We're on to the whole game," said Dick. "We 
witnessed the entire affair through the window." 

No need to explain any further. His glance 
fell, and a cowed expression stole over his face. 

"Show us to the fellow's room," I said, "and we 
won't disturb you any further. It's him we want 
to see, not you." 

He hesitated, then indicated with a nod that we 
should follow. On the second floor a door was 
opened and we entered. The room was lighted 
by a small lamp in a bracket at one side of the 
hall. The wash basin was full of blood ; clothes were 
flung about the room, the bed was mussed, a broken 
mirror hung upon the wall. 
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The occupant himself was in as bad a state as 
the room. His face showed drinking, and his arm 
just above the elbow was bandaged outside his 
shirt sleeve. A large piece of court plaster cov- 
ered the wound on his neck. He sat on the bed, 
glaring at us with an expression of contempt. 

"What do you fellows mean," he said angrily, 
"by coming into my room this way ?" 

"We'll tell you what we mean, and in few 
words," said Dick, as he started toward him. "You 
stole our horse and buggy." 

"It was you who struck me the night I arrived 
at Sandy Lake," I said, flinging the words at him, 
as fast as I could utter them ; and I continued : "You 

know where Smith is. You're a d rascal, and 

a coward," I hissed in his face. I expected him to 
resent my words, and feared that he would attack 
me, despite his wounds. Two against one is not 
an easy tackle, but the fellow was as strong as a 
bull and quick as lightning. 

To my surprise, he took the whole thing as a 
joke, and rolled over on the bed, convulsed with 
mirth. 
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"Keep it up," said Dick, "and when you are 
through, we'll get down to business;" and with 
that, he pulled up a chair, and seated himself. 

The fellow chortled for several moments, until 
he jarred his wounded arm, and he then sat up, 
moaning with pain. 

"Oh, it's too funny," he said. "What do I know 
about Smith ? Never knew such a fellow, and have 
never been around your cottage in my life." 

"You stole the horse," exclaimed Dick angrily, 
"for we found it in your possession here at Hawks- 



mere." 
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^And it was stolen the night I was hit on the 
head," I said. "Now if you can squirm out of it, 
proceed." 

"Look here, fellows, Til tell you the God's truth. 
I know nothing about your affair, but I can ex- 
plain about the horse and buggy. I was walking 
over to Onstead Station, one morning, to take the 
train into Hawksmere, when I saw the vehicle, 
standing by the side of the road. The horse was 
grazing, and the buggy was empty. I made sure 
that the owner was not around, and I felt sure it 
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didn't belong to any of the farmers, for there's 
not a farm house within four miles of where the 
horse stood. 

"So I congratulated myself on my find, jumped 
into the buggy, and drove to Hawksmere. There 
you are, that's the whole truth ; and as for the other 
charges, I know nothing about you or your busi- 
ness. Look here," he continued evenly, "if I had 
anything against you fellows, I could have brought 
suit against you for running into me on the high- 
road. You fractured a rib, and I've been doctor- 
ing for it ever since. I hold you no malice, and the 
pretty minx who was running the car, I have for- 
given." 

His story, and the convincing way he told it, 
inclined me to feel that we had made a great mis- 
take in suspecting him. Dick, I could see, felt the 
same, but both of us most reluctantly. 

"Your story sounds reasonable enough," said 
Dick, "but how can you prove it ?" 

"I have no proof, you'll just have to believe me," 
he answered calmly. "I'd have no earthly reason 
to lie. If the horse is yours, take it. It's only been 
an expense to me." 
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Dick asked him about his arm, and he said he had 
accidentally shot himself. 

^Don't give us that," I said angrily. 

'Look here," Dick remarked, "don't give us any 
more of this dope. We know all. We were look- 
ing through the window when it happened.'' 

I thought I saw his face turn pale, but the light 
was so poor, I wasn't sure. He hesitated before 
replying, then said calmly : "Why do you ask ques- 
tions, if you are already posted so well ?" 

We finally left him and returned home, leaving 
the horse and buggy for the livery man to drive 
over in the morning. Our visit at Hawksmere had 
shown us that the mystery was deeper than we had 
believed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



MARRIED LOVERS 



"Heaven forbid!'' Aunt Susan flung herself 
into a low chair, and rocked back and forth furi- 
ously. Her two thin hands, destitute of rings, ex- 
cept the large band of gold upon her third finger, 
clasped and unclasped nervously. To completely 
describe Aunt Susan's personality and eccentric 
character, would be like trying to write a sequel to 
"The Lady or the Tiger,'' but a condensed recital 
of her pleasing and attractive qualities is more 
easily written, and a task I would rather undertake. 
To view her as she sat awaiting a response to her 
declaration, "Heaven forbid," suggested that 
trouble was brewing, or boiling over. 

Aunt Susan always reminded me of the game, 
blind man's buff, and she was always It. A thin, 
small body, without a single redeeming curve; 
smooth, straight hair parted in the middle and 
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twisted in a small knot in the back, a la Sis Hop- 
kins; an aquiline nose, a long hatchet face, with 
huckleberry eyes ; this, while inadequate, is the best 
description of her personality I can give. She was 
certainly a "character,'' but when you prefix the 
work erratic, you have a better understanding of 
Aunt Susan. She was country born and bred, and 
although her husband had died leaving her wealthy, 
she still refused to change her mode of life, depriv- 
ing herself of every luxury and absolutely refusing 
to "put on style," as Bess insisted she should. 

"And," she continued, "the worst of all is, that 
the hired girl heard it all." 

"Maid, Aunt Susan," reproved Bess politely. 
"Why do you insist upon calling her the hired 
girl, isn't it even easier to say maid, and I'm sure 
it's much more pleasing to the ear," continued Bess 
persuasively. 

"Never you mind putting on airs before me, 
Bess Reese. I was bom many a year before you, 
and I've not been going around with cotton in my 
ears. Maid! Ugh! She might be maid, wife or 
widow for all I know, and I'm not the kind to pry 
around into her personal affairs. She's a female, 
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whatever she is, and a hired girl, and that's what 
I'm going to call her. A maid/' sneered Aunt 
Susan, sarcastically, "why's she's over forty this 
minute." 

"Well go on with your story, Aunt Susan," said 
Bess irritably. Aunt Susan would have entirely 
forgotten her narrative. 

"It's perfectly disgraceful — ^why I never heard 
such a quarrel, the whole Lake must have heard, 
and we're in disgrace. And to think it was all 
over a cake of soap and a common razor." 

"Do explain," exclaimed Jean. "I can't make 
head nor tail of what you are saying. Who's had 
a quarrel?" 

"When did it happen ?" asked Bess. 

"Well, I'll tell you what I heard — I guess it's no 
secret, for divorce and separation are written all 
over their features — and when he goes in one room, 
she leaves through the other." Aunt Susan had an 
exasperating way of prolonging a tale. 

"It's Evelyn and Roland I'm speaking of, if you 
would use your mind a little you'd know that they 
are the only married lovers around here — and great 
married lovers they are. It's my dear one minute 
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and my devil the next. They just sit and nag at 
each other, until the string breaks, then pop — 
they're off in a fluff. I was in my room, and had 
just finished washing some handkerchiefs, and 
pasted them on the window to dry, when I heard 
Roland say — the word isn't used in respectable 
families and I won't soil my tongue by repeating 
it. Well, he just raved, said Edith had been using 
his razor, he didn't know whether she had been 
sawing on a ham bone with it, or trying to pick 
nails out of the wall; his razor was ruined, as a 
big chunk was taken out of the edge. 

"Then when he found that his soap was gone, 
he was exasperated all over again. The words and 
Evelyn flew back and forth. I heard something 
about mother, then the door slammed, but not be- 
fore I heard Roland say — that awful word again 
and 'Go to your dear mother.' 

"Evelyn rejoined, Til go, you may be sure of 
that,' and then promptly went into hysterics. I 
heard the door soon open, and Roland say, sweetly, 
'Evelyn, Evelyn dear.' Didn't I tell you it was 
dear one minute and " 

"Go on, Aunt Susan, with the story." 
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"Well, Evelyn wouldn't answer, so Roland 
walked into her room, and it started all over again. 
He apologized, but she refused to accept it, and so 
they wander around the house like two lost sheep 
— each trying their best to keep away from the 
other, at the same time hungering for a reconcilia- 
tion. I always advocated young marriages, but Fve 
changed my mind. Evelyn's too young and friv- 
olous for the marriage state, and Roland's too old 
and set in his ways, to get along with her.'* 

"You g^rls better stay single, for you have Eve- 
lyn and Roland as an example. They don't agree 
on anything, she wants children and he don't, he 
likes to fish, she doesn't. She likes to dance, and he 
absolutely refuses to go to the hall. It's a great 
wonder they ever agreed upon starting out here 
together. I can't understand it, these modem mar- 
riages, or soul-matings, as they are called. 

"I read this morning in the Onstead Bugle a 
long article on soul mates, more like devil mates; 
instead of Greek meets Greek it's devil meets devil. 

"Here comes Evelyn now," she continued, 
"maybe you can find out whether she intends to 
get a divorce this fall, or wait until spring; and 
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kindly tell her for me that if she asks me to tes- 
tify, I will repeat her own words in praise of Ro- 
land, her soul mate. Married lovers," repeated 
Aunt Susan, arising from her chair and walking 
toward the door. "It's all poUy talk, there's no 
such thing as married lovers." And she slammed 
the screen door behind her. 

Evelyn came in, gloriously chic, in a purple 
linen suit and a straw toque to match her dress; 
she carried a parasol the color of her gown, and her 
shoes, immaculately white, with the attractive con- 
trast of purple silk hose, completed the ensemble. 
She threw herself down in a chair carelessly. 

"My, but you look stunning this morning," I 
said. 

"Thanks, Billy; is that a trade? If so, I have 
one for you, but not now — take me for a row, and 
I'll tell you. I want a man to amuse me this morn- 
ing, and Roland's off fishing, so you'll do, Billy." 

I went to get my hat and I heard Jean say: 
"How are you and Roland hitting it? Have you 
made up?" 

'.Why, I don't know what you mean," came tlie 
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cold response. "I suppose Aunt Susan has been 
over and emptied herself to you all. Well, I can 
assure you — Roland and I are well, and that I 
don't care to answer impertinent questions/' She 
arose, and walked into the hall. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE EYES AT THE WINDOW 

It was a cold, penetrating day. We had Lee 
build a good log fire in the grate, where Dick and 
I sat toasting shoe leather, discussing our adven- 
ture at Hawksmere and, incidentally. Smith and his 
whereabouts. 

"Fm worried about Smith," Dick said, poking the 
fire with his foot. "It's been a week now, and not 
a word from him. Fred has kept me posted, and 
made inquiries at Smith's club, and every place 
where he is liable to hang out." 

"Fm getting worried myself, Dick ; and Bess and 
I were talking about him this morning. She's had 
one of her nervous spells over it, and has gone to 
bed." 

"There's no nervous prostration about Bess," 
Dick laughed. "She ate too many doughnuts at 
luncheon, and she's got a good case of gastritis." 
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"Well, I don't know; she's pretty worried about 
Smith. At first we all took it as a sort of joke, but 
now, well it looks d — n serious." 

Dick pushed his chair back and commenced to 
pace the room. "Well, what can we do, Billy? If 
we got a detective out here, we couldn't tell him 
anything that would be of any help. It's like one 
of these foolish tales you read about, with no pos- 
sible way of an ending, unless you drown every 
character. What do you think of the latest news?" 
continued Dick ironically. 

"What news?" I said, anxiously. 

"Catherine's jewels are gone again." 

"Are you sure, Dick?" 

"Well, we ransacked the house this morning, 
while you were out fishing." 

"What does Catherine think about it?" 

"Oh, she's worried to death — says she left them 
on the dresser, and went over to Aunt Susan's for 
a half hour, and when she came back they were 
gone." 

Jean called from the stairs, "Billy — Dick." 

"Yes," I answered, and arose and went into the 
hall. 
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"Billy, do come up here and hook my dress. 
It hooks in the back. I can't ask Bess for she's 
asleep, and Catherine's taken Marjory to the doc- 
tor's; the little minx pushed shoe buttons up her 
nose, and I worked myself into a high fever try- 
ing to get them out. I guess I made a job of it, 
Catherine said I pushed them so far in, they'll 
never come out." 

Wheeler came into the hall, and the minute Jean 
spied him, she pushed me from her. "Careful, 
Billy; Wheeler^s in the hall," she whispered; "he'll 
think you're embracing me." 

"Well, what if he does ?" I said, "there's no harm 
done." 

But she flung herself aside, and said she would 
finish buttoning the dress herself. I joined 
Wheeler and Dick in the sitting-room. 

"There's no great mystery about this affair," 
Wheeler said, as he took a cigarette from Dick. 
"Of course, with the one exception. Smith's dis- 
appearance is the only thing that looks interesting. 
The facts, otherwise, seem to admit of but one 
explanation." 
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"What! You have solved it?" I exclaimed, be- 
coming interested. 

"I have discovered a suggestive fact, very sug- 
gestive. I have just found that there are a bunch of 
college boys from Hawksmere University, camp- 
ing about a half mile from here, directly back of 
this cottage. Also that they spend most of their 
time up at the old haunted house on the hill, and 
that they have played all sorts of pranks, at mid- 
night. They have scared Farmer Groves, until he 
believes the place is really haunted." 

"Well now, how do you make out that the boys 
have anything to do with our case ?" I asked. 

"Just this," and he pulled a handkerchief from 
his pocket and waved it in the air. "It has written, 
in indelible ink in the corner, H. U. Now," con- 
tinued Wheeler animatedly, "I have gone into this 
thing thoroughly. Everything that goes out to the 
laundry from Hawksmere University is marked 
with an H. U." 

"How do you know but that particular hand- 
kerchief might be marked with the owner's ini- 
tials ?" I asked slowly. 
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** Where did you find it?" asked Dick. 

"In the back yard, near the barn." 

Dick raised his eyebrows inquiringly, saying, 
"It's very curious and fantastic." 

"What, the handkerchief?'' I asked. 

"No, Wheeler's conclusion." A fleeting expres- 
sion of amusement flitted across Dick's face, as he 
continued: "Your theory hangs together well — 
handkerchief found in back yard, with the initials 
H. U. Hawksmere University boys camping near. 
Said boys of a mischievous sort, etc., etc." 

"And they are at the bottom of the whole affair," 
asserted Wheeler, hopefully. 

"Nothing of the sort," answered Dick. "Use the 
little sense that the good Lord was kind enough 
to bestow upon one of your kind, and reason, 
analyze, or in plainer words, think. Smith is gone, 
lost, strayed or stolen, it matters not. Jewels have 
been stolen. Twice a man has been known to have 
been in this house. Billy was assaulted the night 
he arrived. Horse and buggy stolen. An anony- 
mous letter sent to Catherine, and all these things 
you bring upon the heads of a few innocent, harm- 
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less college boys scarcely out of their teens." 
"And lastly," I said, "my trunk has been broken 
open. It's true nothing has been touched, but it 
shows conclusively, upon circumstantial evidence, 
that it is not your college boys. Some one has a 
deep laid plan, and one they mean to carry 
through." I felt that Wheeler was trying to put 
us oflf the track, and that his newly concocted story 
was just a ruse. 

I have always had a fancy for the study of char- 
acter, and my idea of Wheeler had not altered. As 
I studied his peculiar type of a Westerner born and 
bred, I could see beneath his recently acquired so- 
ciety manners, a shrewd, audacious, enduring and 
powerful man, but without principle, mental or 
moral. I felt sure of this as I observed him, his 
manner, his square chin and straight set mouth 
showing a man of determination, capable of tak- 
ing the initiative, and carrying out a well laid plan. 
Still, I thought, I might be all wrong, in my ideas of 
Wheeler. 

"Well, if you will give me a hypodermic injec- 
tion, I will make a stab at this thing like a real 
Sherlock Holmes,** declared Dick. 
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"This is a summer vacation, worth recording," 
I said, stretching my limbs lazily. 

"And to-day a typical summer day," laughed 
Wheeler derisively. 

"What a vacation! Imagine any sane man be- 
lieving in a vacation, and at Sandy Lake. It's 
preposterous. I remonstrated with Bess when she 
got this cottage. Who likes to be afloat, adrift, 
upon a sea of empty time? And the weather is 
abominable," continued Dick. "Hot as Hades, or 
cold as a mountain peak, no intermediate degrees. 
The word amusement you drop from your vo- 
cabulary — you can't sail, for the boat is unsafe; 
you can't fish, unless you spend half the day bail- 
ing out an old, green, moss-lined boat, that would 
give you rheumatism for the rest of your life if 
you sat in it an hour. You don't dare walk out 
upon the dock, for fear the pegs will drop from 
underneath, and it shakes as if it had the palsy." 

"It's good for the liver," laughed Wheeler. 

"Oh, you're pessimistic, Dick, out of sorts this 
morning; you're too feminine to enjoy the rough 
life out here. What you need is a suite of apart- 
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ments at the Waldorf, where they have liveried 
servants, hot and cold water, pneumatic beds, mov- 
able fire escapes, and press-the-button, get-what-you- 
want service, all for a hundred dollars a minute. 
You have no business here, your tastes are too 
aesthetic," I declared, helping Wheeler out, in his 
derision of Dick, who wasn't taking it just as it 
was meant. 

It was just the sort of evening I like, a typical 
fall night, when you close your door against the 
chill night air, and gather around a warm, bright 
fire, and light your pipe, and stretch yourself com- 
fortably in an easy chair. Although weighty and 
serious matters were upon my mind, one particular 
incident stood out prominently and disturbed the 
tenor of my thoughts. It was the knowledge that 
Catherine appeared to avoid being alone with me. 
I was perplexed as well as hurt on this account, 
and inclined to think there might be less occult and 
more obvious reasons for her unnatural conduct 
than I had heretofore discovered. I was also an- 
noyed at a letter which I had received calling me 
to Freeport the next day. "I've got to go in town," 
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I said, turning toward Catherine, who held Mar- 
jory, half asleep, in her arms. "I go most reluct- 
antly, but will only be away a day." 

^Fm sorry," answered Catherine. 

It's a shame, Billy," said Bess. "I don't know 
how we'll survive. You're the life of the crowd. 
Dick won't do anything but sit around and growl, 
and you and Wheeler are the only agreeable ones 
here; now that Roland and Evelyn don't speak, 
they treat everyone with contempt. Roland's got 
a grouch on, and spends twelve hours a day fish- 
ing, and Evelyn spends her time watching for his 
return so as to make herself scarce at the appro- 
priate time." 

Catherine left the room, to put Marjory to bed 
— I was sitting next to the table, opposite the front 
window. It seemed by a miraculous piece of oc- 
cultism my attention was riveted upon the window 
opposite me. One shutter had been blown to by the 
back draught of the wind. From the dense obscur- 
ity of the ill-lighted room, I could just perceive a 
man's face, or rather the forehead and eyes, of a 
masculine face peeking through the open space of 
the other shutter. It gave me a curious impression 
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— ^not of fear, more as if a hypnotic spell had been 
cast around me. The same feeling prevailed 
amongst the other occupants of the room, who sat 
quietly, gazing spellbound, as if a ghost were in 
our midst. All eyes were riveted upon the window, 
where the two eyes met ours unflinchingly, and 
with a glance of fearless inquiry. 

"The Devil!" I exclaimed, as with a supreme 
effort, I jumped to my feet. Just then I heard 
Dick exclaim : 
. "The lamp is going out ; there, it's out !" 

From all sides a murmur of dismay was heard. 
We found ourselves in total darkness. Dick groped 
his way through the door of the dining-room. "I'll 
get a light," he called. 

There was absolute silence in the room, only the 
hurried breathing of the girls, who were frightened 
beyond speech, could be heard. We felt that the 
eyes at the window might still be riveted upon us. 
Each was gloomily unwilling to declare that the 
presence of the face at the window had worked 
the change which all instinctively felt. 

Dick entered, holding the lamp; he suddenly 
stopped quite still, staring towards the window. 
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We turned our glances in the same direction, but 
the face had vanished. Dick set the lamp on the 
table and ran out upon the veranda. Wheeler and 
I followed. There was no sight nor trace of any 
one. 

"What shall we do?" I asked. "What would 
you advise, Dick ?" 

"Hunt him down," replied Dick. "God! those 
eyes ! Do you think I could ever forget them ?" 

"No, unfortunately we can not forget," I said 
brusquely. 
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SKIDDING AROUND CORNERS 

A singular turn of circumstances made me more 
than anxious to go into town, the following morn- 
ing, and was the unfortunate cause of my missing 
the train at Onstead Junction. 

Marjory had fallen into the lake and was nearly 
drowned. Catherine was prostrated, and under the 
care of ^ physician — a young man and one who 

spent most of his summer idling at the Lake. I 
finally consulted a nerve specialist who, after hear- 
ing my story, assured me there was no danger in 
Catherine's condition, provided she had a strong 
heart. I was greatly relieved. 

At the office I found everything in good shape. 
Had Smith been heard from — no! I looked over 
some papers, dictated a letter or two, and was about 
to leave when my eye caught a visitor's card on 
my desk. 

"A lady client, sir," said Fred, his eyes twink- 
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ling, "a stunner. She seemed dreadfully put out 
on account of your not being here. Leaves for 
Chicago to-night, but will return next week, on 
Saturday I think she said. Said she'd travelled 
clear from Wyoming to see you, sir." 

"Well, Fm sorry I missed her, Fred," I said, as 
I closed my desk with a bang; "but remember — 
don't bother me with business while Fm at the 
Lake. If anyone comes in about anything im- 
portant, just put them off — tell them any old thing, 
and don't bother me. You understand ?" 

"Yes, Mr. Simpson; we have plenty to keep us 
busy, copying the records of the Bole case." 

"Keep things going, and call me up if anything 
of importance comes up. And send all mail out 
regularly every morning. Get it out on the first 
train, so it will get up to Green's in the forenoon." 

"Yes, sir." 

I left the office hurriedly, looking at my watch 
and thinking I had just enough time to make the 
five-thirty train for Onstead and reach the Lake be- 
fore supper. I found upon reaching the street that 
it was raining and the wind was rising rapidly; a 
storm was brewing. I buttoned up my coat, turned 
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up my collar and my trousers, then pulled my soft 
felt hat down over my eyes, as I started hurriedly 
to cross the street. 

Of the remarkable adventure I was about to have 
I little dreamt. 

The street lamps were just being lighted. The 
headlights dazzled me, as I made my way through 
the many vehicles toward a car. I was about to 
swing on the platform when a man, descending, 
pushed me roughly to one side. Indignant at his 
rough behavior, so uncalled for, I stared at him 
savagely, when all at once I could feel the color 
leave my face. My hand instinctively relaxed its 
hold on the car grip. My first thoughts were, I 
will follow him; those eyes — I could not be mis- 
taken. They were the eyes at the window. No 
alternative — I must follow him, I must know his 
identity at any cost. A solution of the mystery lay 
within my reach — ^his eyes were half the clue to it. 

He glanced at me, then turned, and hailed a taxi- 
cab standing near the curb. I followed, and 
boarded one coming from the opposite direction. 
To the driver I yelled: "Quick, follow the white 
machine. Keep a little behind, but don't lose sight 
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of it for a moment. A good fee, if you keep strictly 
to my directions." 

We whirled off in mad pursuit, up one street, 
then down another; I heard a policeman challenge 
my chauffeur ; he paid no heed, but went at a break- 
neck speed passing crossings regardless of police- 
men and traffic rules. "The fellow will be held up," 
I thought, "he'll be taken to jail, and Fll lose the 
chase." Oh! we were slowing up; I put my head 
out of the window, and saw that the white taxi 
ahead had stopped at a restaurant — ^not a very ele- 
gant resort, but still a place where one could get a 
thirst-quencher. I felt my throat tightening, and 
I knew my wet clothes would put me in for a good 
fall cold* 

"Quite opportune," I thought ; "I'll alight and do 
a little partaking myself. It's my supper time as 
well as yours," I thought. My taxi waited. 

Entering the restaurant, I found my friend, sit- 
ting facing the entrance, at a small side-table. A 
bird and a bottle were before him. I sat opposite a 
few tables towards the fear. I could study him at 
leisure, unobserved. He won't escape me, I 
thought, as I called for a Martini. 
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He ate with great deliberation. Gad! he's got 
money, I thought, taxi waiting at two dollars per; 
the diamond on his finger was as large as a walnut ; 
then he was fashionably dressed. He looked to be 
anything else than a Jack the Peeper. But those 
eyes — they alone could not change. Regardless of 
his sartorial perfection his eyes betrayed him. I 
would hunt him down, if I had to stay in town a 
week. What was he doing at Sandy Lake peeking 
through the shutters. That was the riddle, and one 
I meant to solve. Should I accost him, or would it 
be wiser to follow him, and make inquiries as to 
his identity — ^yes, decidedly the safest plan. 

I saw my man arise, pay the check, and leisurely 
stroll up toward the desk, purchase a cigar, and walk 
out slowly without turning around. I quickly 
arose. 

As I paid the waiter I said : "Ever see that gen- 
tleman before ?" nodding towards the door. 

"No, sir, he's a stranger here." 

"Thanks," I said, and walked out. My friend's 
taxi had just started down the street. I jumped 
in mine, calling to the driver to follow again. We 
started off, apparently in a perfect circle. "Evi- 
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dently the fellow's making sport of me," I thought, 
as I noticed the taxi's register tick another dime at 
each turn of the road. As we whirled on through 
the drenching rain, the car skidded, several times 
nearly turning over. "Uh !** thought I, "every one of 
those Apache turns costs me twenty cents more." 
I yelled out the window at the driver: "Confound 
it, can't you be a little careful?" 

The response came back, in a mist of tobacco 
juice, "Fll have tew stop and put chains on, if 
you're scarey. If you want to run behind the other 
taxi, we can't stop, sir." 

"Well, go ahead then," I answered loudly, wip- 
ing away the "sailor's delight" which streamed 
down my face. "Confound it, why do chauffeurs 
chew ? It shouldn't be allowed, not in a head wind 
anyway." 

It apparently was an endless quest I was on; 
it was forty minutes since we left the restaurant, 
and we were still in pursuit. I looked out of the 
window, to see if I could recognize the street. We 
were in the lower part of town, some eight miles 
from the center of Freeport, down by the wharves, 
and among the small, stuffy alleys, crowded with 
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foreigners and toughs of all descriptions. "The fel- 
low is certainly giving me a good chase," I thought, 
when just then the car stopped. I alighted quickly, 
just as my friend disappeared in one of the low 
buildings nearby. The rain had ceased, a drizzle 
set in, and it was turning colder. I walked up and 
down several times, wondering what Fd better do. 
The building he had entered looked empty. Sud- 
denly the door opened and he appeared. I got into 
my taxi, and the chase recommenced. I wondered 
if the fellow would keep it up all night. 

We stopped again after thirty minutes' ride, this 
time in quite a respectable neighborhood. I alighted 
and saw him enter a house of more attractive ex- 
terior. I decided to pay and stop here. I could 
possibly get the information I sought. 

"How much?" I asked the driver. 

"$10.30, sir." 

"What?" I exclaimed angrily. 

'$10.30, sir," he repeated, sullenly. 

1 haven't got that much," I said, looking at the 
coins which I held in my open palm. "I have just 
eight dollars." 

"You'll have to pay," he shouted insolently, get- 
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ting oflf his seat. "Eight dollars is no good to me. 
I have to have $10.30 or nothing. What business 
have yer to ride in this yer taxi, if yer hain't got 
the dough? Didn't yer know it weren't no five cent 
round trip? You give me the ten-thirty or I'll have 
yer run in." 

The fellow thrust his brawny fist in my face, and 
his voice was raised to an angry pitch. 

About to resent the fellow's insolence, a voice 
behind me attracted my attention. I saw two men, 
my friend of the chase, and a large, square-jawed 
man in uniform who said, putting his hand upon 
my shoulder, "You're under arrest." 

Dumbfounded, I tried to explain, but was curtly 
interrupted by, "Never mind; you can tell your 
story to the sergeant. Come along with me." I 
saw there was no use trying to defend myself, so 
peacefully acquiesced, and accompanied the officer 
and my friend, also the angry driver, who walked 
behind us. He too was going to put in a com- 
plaint. 

"A great mess I am in," I thought to myself. 
My friend made his charge to the effect that I was 
a suspicious character, and had been following him 
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all the evening. Then the driver averred I had re- 
fused to pay him his fare. 

The magistrate heard the two complaints, then 
asked me what I had to say. I took letters from 
my pocket to identify myself. "I, sir, am the Hon. 
William Simpson, Attorney-at-Law, 52 Broad 
Street. The charges made against me are false. 
It's true, I found the fare for my ride exceeded the 
amount which I had in cash in my pocket. I regret 
that, but I can make it right." The magistrate 
looked at my letters and said : 

"I'm sorry, sir — ^but in this station your excuse 
cannot be taken against the charge this gentleman 
makes. You are fined ten dollars, or ten days." 

The words went through me like a knife. In a 
police court at dead of night — it was a nice situa- 
tion. Holding the letters which I had taken from 
my pocket in my hand and looking down at them 
absently, a corner of one of them attracted my at- 
tention. A green and yellow piece of folded paper 
stuck out. I absently pulled at it and drew forth a 
twenty-dollar bill, folded neatly and brand new. A 
murmur of "Ah !" escaped the driver's lips, but the 
others stood looking at me while I opened the let- 
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ter and read. It was a short note from a client, 
enclosing a twenty-dollar retainer fee. I had re- 
ceived the letter that morning before starting for 
Onstead Station and forgotten all about it. 

"I am greatly surprised," I said politely; "this 
letter and its contents escaped my memory." I paid 
the fine and the driver, and walked rapidly from 
the court, leaving the mysterious man standing 
with the policeman and driver in the center of the 
apartment. I walked hurriedly toward the corner 
and boarded a car. 
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A KODAK PICTURE 



It's true that nien sometimes do feel ashamed of 
themselves, why shouldn't they? We're not all 
Roosevelts or Marc Antonys; still a Sherlock 
Holmes incident, such as I went through last night, 
was enough to take a good reef out of one much 
larger in self esteem than my royal self. I hated 
to think of meeting them all at breakfast. What 
would they say about my late return? The re- 
membrance chilled me. I could see myself, as I 
trudged along silently in the dark woods leading 
from Onstead to the Lake, my shoes buried deep 
in the soft clay, and it seemed as if I were lifting 
the road itself with every step I took. The rain 
poured, and the wind blew, and three good miles 
were ahead. 

Two hours walking did it, and drenched to the 
skin I arrived at the cottage and stealthily entered. 
I lay awake and worried about Catherine, wonder- 
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ing if her condition had improved during the time 
I was away. When I awoke I could hear the 
dishes rattle in the dining-room below. I bounded 
out upon the floor, and made a grab for my clothes. 

Bess's voice called : "Billy, Billy, are you awake ? 
Do you want your breakfast sent up?'* 

"Whoever heard of a man eating his breakfast in 
bed, Bess?" I answered. "You'll do nothing of the 
sort, ril be down in a jiffy, just as soon as I find 
my shirt." 

Confound it, everything was missing; could find 
only one sock, and my shirt was gone entirely. 

"Hey, Bess!" I called, "where's my shirt? I 
left it on the chair here in the hall; it was too wet 
to take in my room." 

"Oh! Billy, never mind your shirt; I believe I 
sent it with Dick's laundry this morning. How am 
I to know whose shirt it was ?" 

"Well," I responded, "no shirt, no breakfast. 
It's the last clean one I had." 

"The laundry will be back to-day," said Jean; 
"put on my kimona, Billy, and hurry down; the 
muffins are delicious ; I'll save you one if you prom- 
ise to hurry." 
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"Where is your kimona?" I called anxiously. 
^On the hook behind the door. Did you get it ?" 
^Yes, and I look like Cleopatra, or some such 
enchantress, in this decollete rigging. Where do 
you tie the thing ?" I was standing at the top land- 
ing trying to adjust the feminine frills around my 
waist and throat before descending the stairs. I 
was in an angry conflict with the hook and eye at 
my throat. The hook had a feeling of enmity 
against the eye and try as I might, they would not 
mate. The hook was bent crooked, and the eye 
was hanging on one corner, loose from the cloth. 
"Feminine troubles," I muttered; "the hgok and 
the eye akin to the collar and the button. Who says 
men have a monopoly of all the troubles ?" 

"Not I, Billy," answered Bess, laughing, "you 
evidently never heard a real lecture on *Down with 
the Men;' hurry, Billy/' 

"But, confound it, I can't come down undressed, 
and this fool thing of Jean's is a picture puzzle." 

Jean came out into the hall, and persuaded me 
to let her hook me up. When she had finished the 
job, after pinching my neck good and hard with 
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her long fingers, and nearly choking me, she then 
stood off and laughed heartily, turning me round 
and round. She pushed me into the dining-room, 
and they all ridiculed me until I became angry. 

"Hello, Evelyn; where's Roland?" Evelyn sat 
next to me sipping her coffee; Dick opposite me, 
his chair tipped back, smoking a cigarette. 

^•Roland's not up yet," answered Evelyn. 

"How's Catherine ?" I asked, turning to Bess in- 
quiringly. 

"She's better, Billy; the doctor says she can get 
up to-day." 

"Goodf I exclaimed, greatly relieved. 

I thought I wouldn't tell the girls about my ad- 
venture in town; it would unquestionably bring 
down more ridicule upon my head. I would con- 
fide in Dick, who would take it more seriously. 

"Have you found out anything about Cather- 
ine's jewels, Bess?" 

"We've found them," asserted Dick. 

"Where?" I asked. 

"They were just where Catherine left them, upon 
the dresser." 
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"But It's strange/' said Bess. 

"Catherine looked carefully all around, didn't 
she?" 

"Of course, but there they were — ^they go and 
come, like a thief in the night, and so myster- 
iously." 

"Well, it's all right," I exclaimed, "if they take 
them, and return the same. But it's a game I can't 
make out." 

"Did you enquire about Smith?" asked Bess 
anxiously. 

"Yes, I went to all his clubs, and saw several of 
his friends, but heard nothing new. Jim Welsh 
wants me to advertise, put a big piece in the paper, 
but I hardly think it wise." 

"Well I should think not," asserted Dick, aris- 
ing and pushing his chair back, "who wants the 
notoriety ? We may have to resort to it later, but, 
now, it would be foolhardy to get every one talking 
about our affairs." 

"I've thought over the affair while you were in 
town," said Wheeler, who stood before the grate 
smoking a long cigar, "and I think we'd better get 
a detective out here. If we could only get some 
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clue to work on the rest would unravel itself eas- 
ily." 

"Why don't you get O'Fallon, Dick?" I asked. 

"He handled the Bole case for me magnificently, 
made several mistakes, of course, but eventually 
got the right man." 

"That was different entirely," asserted Dick. 
"You had something to work on, we have nothing 
except some slight circumstantial evidence, which 
might be called pipe dreams or vivid imagination. 
Except the disappearance of Smith, the mysterious 
notes, and the eyes at the window, we have actually 



no case." 



"How about my assault the night I arrived 
here?" 

"Well, we'll take that also into consideration," 
answered Dick absently, holding his hand up and 
counting aloud upon his fingers, "one — two— three ; 
now there, we have three actual reasons to suspect 



— some one." 



"What do you think of Courtney?" asked Dick, 
turning abruptly toward Wheeler. 

"I don't think he has anything to do with it," 
Wheeler replied slowly. 
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"Bess is the cause of the whole thing," empha- 
sized Jean; "if she hadn't bought this old shack 
out here, we would none of us have been in this 
fix. She influenced Catherine and me to rent a 
cottage out here." 

"Oh fudge," said Bess, "the Lake has nothing 
to do with it ; hasn't Aunt Susan been coming here 
for the last ten years? She don't seem to get into 
any such trouble." 

"Who would trouble Aunt Susan?" sneered 
Jean ; "she is burglar-proof herself." 

"Well, you needn't blame it on the Lake," as- 
serted Dick; "the poor Lake I am sure is perfectly 
innocent." 

Roland entered the dining-room, and interrupted 
our conversation. "Are you going fishing, Billy?" 
he asked yawningly. 

"Yes, I'll go, but we'll have to dig bait first." 

"Well, you get the bait and I'll bail out the boat^ 
it's full of water." 

I got a can and shovel and strolled up into the 
woods at the rear of the cottage. 

I dug away for half an hour, moving to several 
different spots before I had filled the can suffi- 
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ciently for our needs. The shuffle of leaves and a 
man's step announced an intruder. I looked up and 
came face to face with — Courtney. 

"You're just the man I want to speak to," he 
said deliberately. "Your friend was with you the 
other night or I would have talked to you then. 
What I have to say isn't entirely a secret, but then, 
of course, that depends upon you and the way you 
receive it." 

"I am entirely in the dark, Mr. Courtney," I 
said; "proceed, if you have anything of importance 
to say to me; be quick about it; I am just about 
to go fishing." He took from his pocket a large 
leather folding purse, unfolded it and took from it 
a picture which he handed to me. Then standing 
erect he folded his arms and faced me with a scorn- 
ful frown. 

I turned the picture in my hand, and looked at 
it carefully. To my astonishment I saw that it 
was a likeness of Catherine and myself sitting in the 
hammock, my arm around her waist. I suppressed 
the word that arose to my lips for it was not a 
pretty epithet, though justly applicable. 

"Well," I said, looking from the picture to his 
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face, "where did you get this and what do you 
mean to do with it?" I was becoming angry, see- 
ing him stand silent. 

"I ask twenty-five hundred dollars for that pic- 
ture, including the film." 

"Such splendid eflFrontery," I said with some 
warmth. "Explain your meaning. Is this black- 
mail, or is it a joke?" 

"It is neither one," he answered coldly. "I will 
expose you; your picture will be in all the papers, 
and your character ruined if you don't accept my 
oflFer, the picture or twenty-five hundred dollars. 
You know what I mean — better than I know my- 
self. I don't have to go into details, so you can 
please yourself, not me. I've been at this business 
too long. You know it all, and can't play innocent 
with me. Twenty-five hundred dollars or exposure, 
which?" he demanded, folding his arms in a com- 
manding manner. 

I decided it could be nothing else but an escaped 
lunatic who stood before me. Any man of a sane 
mind would go about a piece of business of this 
kind quite differently. His refusing to make a lucid 
explanation, showed me he was not responsible. 
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The picture was of no consequence and could abso- 
lutely do no harm if it were shown, still I didn't 
want the fellow to have it in his possession. If I 
could work him in some way, to get possession of 
the film, I would feel differently. It was worth a 
hundred to me, to get it out of his hands. 

These thoughts passed through my brain, and 
the insolence of his manner put me in a rage. 
The arrogant impertinence with which he scanned 
me nearly made me lose control of myself. 

"1*11 give you a hundred dollars for that picture, 
not because I am afraid of you. or what you can 
do — but just to get it out of your infernal hands. 
I don't care to have the picture of the woman I 
love in your hands. A hundred dollars or noth- 
mg. 

"I refuse," he exclaimed savagely. '^I demand 
twenty-five hundred dollars or you take the conse- 
quences." 

"You're crazy," I sneered, "you'll get nothing. 
I'll fight you for the picture," I said, thoroughly 
aroused by the man's chaffing manner. I was not 
averse to accepting any challenge he should offer. 
"This matter must be settled, and between you and 
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me. If you refuse the hundred dollars, then we'll 
fight, yes, by heaven ! fight for it," I shouted. 

I had a violent impulse to strike him where he 
stood. A gleam of hate passed over his face, but 
he held himself under perfect control, only the 
dilation of his nostrils and his flashing eyes denoted 
his feelings. 

"You are acting very unreasonably," he said 
with some contempt. "Why not be discreet and 
comply with my terms? Twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars is not much to you; think what exposure 
means." 

"Exposure of what?" I exclaimed, but he paid 
no heed to my question, went right on as if I had 
not interrupted. 

"Think what exposure means," he repeated. 
"When everyone becomes aware of this affair you 
will be ruined. Either way makes little difference 
to me." 

His long discourse rendered very deliberately 
gave me time to study the character of the fellow. 
He was a good-looking man, somewhat heavy of 
features, but a prepossessing expression shone from 
his clear blue eyes, and his forehead and the con- 
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tour of his face indicated intelligence. His speech 
was cultivated. This man, whoever he was, had 
evidently seen better days. He continued: 

"I will not fight, but I will compromise for two 
thousand." 

"If you will not fight, I cannot, of course, compel 
you to, but I can at least brand you as a coward." 
I struck him across the cheek with my hand. "Now 
will you fight?" I asked, "or do you require a fur- 
ther stimulant ?" 

It was an extremely hazardous initiative which 
I took, in striking him first, knowing him to be far 
above me in strength ; but the fellow had roused all 
the latent fury in my somewhat stolid character. 

I demanded once again : 

"Explain, what do you mean by exposure — dis-^ 
grace — I have done nothing. That picture is the 
innocent likeness of myself and the woman I love 
— my future wife. How dare you take the liberty 
to insult me in this way ? I will have you arrested 
for blackmail." 

He was now calm, and surveyed me with great 
contempt. 
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"I am sorry that I can come to no terms with 
you," he said coldly. "I will leave you to think it 
over." He thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
turned into the roadway, and walked rapidly 
through the woods. 
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THE PERFUMED LADY 



"And you think you will accept the position, 
George?'* asked Aunt Susan sorrowfully. 

"Well, it's the chance of my life; five thousand 
is not to be sneezed at, but, of course, it has its 
objections, and living in a great metropolis might 
turn my head," laughed George, as he surveyed his 
aunt's pathetic expression, which had been aroused 
by the prospective removal of George, in an official 
capacity to another town, far from her watchful 
guardianship. 

Aunt Susan had adopted George Moore after 
her sister's death, and with the exception of three 
years, which he had spent abroad finishing his edu- 
cation, and the two recent years in Wyoming, he 
had practically been her sole charge and only com- 
panion since his boyhood. It was a great shock to 
her, this news of a prospective position offered to 
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him in Chicago, and it meant a great deal to the 
old lady, who would now be left alone and with a 
sorrow she could never overcome. George noted 
the tears which gathered in her eyes and dropped 
slowly down her wrinkled face. Her hands 
trembled as she removed her glasses and wiped the 
weak, faded eyes. 

"Don't worry, Auntie," said George, arising and 
going over and patting her sympathetically upon 
the shoulder. "The bargain's not absolutely closed 
yet and there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip. Why, they may not take me after all, and 
your worry will be all for nothing. Cheer up ; don't 
you want me to make a success in life?" 

For answer, Aunt Susan pulled his face down 
near her own and kissed him upon his forehead, 
then pressed his hands between hers, as if her pres- 
sure could convey her answer better than words. 
The scene was pathetic in the extreme, and we all 
moved in our chairs nervously. Dick arose and 
poked the fire. Jean changed her seat over to the 
lounge. Evelyn laughed foolishly and we all did 
our best to throw off the impending gloom. 

"When do you start for Chicago?" asked Jean. 
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"To-night. I really shouldn't have come out, 
but I couldn't go without letting Auntie know, and 
then I wanted to see you, Jean, before starting. 
Here's some candy, I nearly forgot it," and he 
thrust a large box into Jean's lap. "I also ordered 
some flowers to be sent out in the morning. They're 
remembrances of me ; I was afraid you would for- 
get." 

^Do you think that possible?" laughed Bess. 
^Oh, one can never tell," asserted George; "it 
may be out of sight out of mind, you know." 

"I'll do my best not to forget," said Jean mis- 
chievously. 

"I had the oddest experience this afternoon," ex- 
claimed George; "a fellow stepped up to me and 
mistook me for you, Billy." 

"Well, I don't think there's anything very un- 
usual about that," said Dick frankly. "You and 
Billy do resemble each other; now that it's been 
brought to my mind I can see a wonderful like- 
ness, the same height and coloring. Your whole 
general appearance is similar to Billy's." 

"I don't know whether to take that as a com- 
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pliment or not, Billy," laughed George jovially. 
"What do you girls say?" 

"That you might be twins," answered Jean, "if 
it wasn't for Billy's ears." 

"What's wrong with my ears?" I demanded, be- 
coming greatly interested. 

"They stand out too far, Billy," laughed Bess; 
"and they look like morning glories." 

"Don't you believe her, Billy," said Evelyn; 
"they're all right. Don't let them get you on the 
wagon." 

"You couldn't be Billy without those ears," as- 
serted Catherine softly. Roland and Wheeler took 
Catherine's part and sort of smoothed things over, 
and my feelings weren't damaged very much. 

We bade George good-by, and Catherine and 
Bess started for bed. I had a crazy desire to put 
my arm around Catherine, as she passed me in the 
hall, and to literally tear the secret of her coldness 
towards me from her. But as usual, I never act 
upon impulse, remembering the old adage, "think 
before you act," and I really believe it has been the 
ruination of me all my life. If in the past I had 
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been prompted by impulse, and acted accordingly, 
maybe, who can tell, I might be a happy husband 
nbw instead of a miserable lover. 

A half hour later I was in my room. I com- 
menced to make memorandums of the curious inci- 
dents of the past week at Sandy Lake, numbering 
each as I went along: 

(i) Assault the night of my arrival. 

(2) Smith's disappearance. 

(3) The man and the checkered cap. 

(4) Courtney and Lee at Hawksmere. 

(5) The anonymous note. 

(6) Jewels stolen. 

(7) Trunk broken open. 

(8) Eyes at the window. 

(9) Courtney's attempted compromise. 

My thoughts whirled at random, as I surveyed 
the written sheet before me. I again took my pen- 
cil, and scribbled hurriedly: 

(10) Suspicions aroused by Wheeler, also 
Courtney, Lee and 

I threw my pencil down in disgust. 
Although I had never been able to verify my 
suspicion by actual comparison of his boots with 
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the print we had found in the cellar, why couldn't 
my surmise be correct, that Wheeler was at the bot- 
tom of the whole thing? Suppose, for instance, 
he wanted to make his plans to stay on here indefi- 
nitely, so as to be with Bess. Wouldn't he know 
that if a mystery were kept afloat, we would all of 
us insist upon his staying and helping us work it 
out? He had several times suggested leaving, but 
his demeanor showed plainly that it was just a ruse. 
But then if Wheeler was the; one who was putting 
up the pranks, how could I account for Smith's 
disappearance, and the assault the night of my ar- 
rival? This all happened before we met Wheeler, 
or knew that he was anywhere about. It's true 
there was a possibility that I had been knocked 
unconscious by coming in sudden collision with a 
drooping limb of one of the trees near the barn, 
and the horse and buggy might have wandered in 
the woods and onto the high road as Courtney had 
said. Still Smith's disappearance remained abso- 
lutely inexplicable? Wheeler might have put 
Courtney up to the trick of blackmail It was 
either that or the fellow was crazy. What made me 
suspect that the whole thing was a well-planned 
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joke, was the daily continuation of incidents, re- 
peated regularly in different forms, without any se- 
quence or connection. Jewels stolen, then returned ; 
this had happened twice. Man looking through the 
window didn't really indicate anything, nothing had 
come of it so far; and as I reviewed the past it 
seemed ridiculous that so much energy had been 
spent over a thing, which under close analysis 
looked to be so very trivial. 

Smith might have decided to go away of course. 
But he wouldn't drive clear to the Lake with me, 
then suddenly decide to go back to town without 
letting anyone know, besides leaving me in an un- 
conscious condition, and walk three miles to On- 
stead Station. It was preposterous to think of such 
a thing; Smith was a thoughtful, reasoning being, 
and quite pliable even when he was drunk. He had 
not gone away of his own accord, that was positive. 
He was not a voluntary "disappearer." 

It was conclusive then that Smith was the real 
and only evidence we had of a serious character. 
The other incidents might be dismissed as jokes or 
fun of some sort. I felt satisfied that I had boiled it 
down and that there was only one incident to bother 
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about. My brain was fagged and I was utterly 
exhausted. I relaxed the tense nerves of my body 
and sat back in my chair, my head resting upon the 
back. 

It was not an especially easy position, so I re- 
solved to go to bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

I awoke with a start, and it seemed that I had 
just fallen asleep. Was it one of my periodical 
hallucinations that my overwrought nerves had 
caused, or did I really feel someone's breath upon 
my face ? It seemed as though a figure had bent 
over me, then glided softly toward the door. I 
thought quickly and my brain was alert; I passed 
my hand over my face and turned my eyes toward 
the open door ; I thought I saw something move in 
the hall. 

Scarcely knowing what I intended to do, I 
jumped from the bed and turned up the light. Tak- 
ing in the room with one glance, I was alarmed 
at observing that my satchel was missing, and with 
it all the copies in the Bole case. I ran into the hall 
and knocked at Dick's door. He responded witH 
a groan, and I could hear the bed creak as he turned 
over^ 
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"Dick! Dick! open the door!" I called. I 
knocked repeatedly before I brought him to realize 
that I wanted to get in. 

"What's up?" he asked sleepily, as he pushed his 
head out from the door. "Why in the deuce do 
you wake a fellow up like this?" 

"Quick!" I answered breathlessly, "get your 
clothes, and help me. A woman's been into my 
room." 

Dick laughed until he had to hold his sides, and 
fell back against the door with a bang. "A — 
woman's — been — in, Ha! Ha! your room — Ha! 
Ha!" he repeated hilariously. "No wonder you're 
scared to death." 

"Stop it!" I said angrily. 

"Are you sure it's not one of your hallucina- 
tions?" called Dick through the door as I heard him 
putting on his shoes. 

"Hurry — dhurry up," I said, as I pushed the door 
open and entered his room. "I'll explain later, I'll 
go on," I called back as I ran down the steps ; "you 
meet me outside." 

I ran down the steps into the library, stumbling 
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over the cuspidor, then groped my way through 
the darkness to the dining-room, and on into the 
kitchen and out through the back door into the 
yard. It was a moonlight night, but quite cold, 
and I felt a shiver pass through me as I remem- 
bered I had no coat. I looked around carefully, 
wondering how and where I had better proceed 
first, when I was sure I saw the end of a woman's 
skirt disappear through the side door of Aunt 
Susan's cottage. It must all be a myth, I thought, 
an illusion of my unsettled brain. 

Dick startled me by exclaiming: "If you ever 
wake me up again like this I'll brain you. Where's 
your 'woman'? It's one of your nightly fancies, 
oozing from a cracked brain. When you imagine 
you see a female in your bedroom it'3 time I take 
a hand in the affair. You're ready for Marshalsea, 
or my name's not Reese. What I think of you I'll 
tell your friends, not yourself." His tones were 
angry and the irony of his speech awoke me from 
my reverie, and gave me less confidence that my 
vision was correct. 

My next words must have fallen upon his ears 
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rather unmusically, for he glared at me furiously. 
"She's gone into Aunt Susan's cottage, through the 
side door." 

"You're plumb crazy, man, the door is always 
kept locked," answered Dick, now losing his temper 
completely. 

"Look here, Dick, I may act crazy, but I'm not. 
I saw the same woman pass through that door over 
there that I saw in the hall, less than ten minutes 
ago." To verify my words, I pulled from my 
pocket a long tan silk glove, which I had picked up 
from the floor near my bed. "There you are!" I 
said; "it's a woman's glove, isn't it? Or maybe 
you don't know one from the other." 

"Yes, that's a woman's glove. Where did you 
get it?" 

"I found it beside the bed." 

"Well, we better do something about this, and 
make quick work of it too. Here we stand like two 
owls, blinking at each other, while the woman there 
is having a clean sweep of the house, and has had 
time to steal everything in the place." 

"I'll go in the house," I explained, "and you stay 
out here, near the side door and stop her if she tries 
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to pass through. We'll get her, there's no possible 
way for her to escape us." 

I had never been in Aunt Susan's cottage, and 
was not acquainted with the interior sufficiently to 
make my way easily through the different rooms. I 
seemed to be opening one door after another, 
emerging from one room into another, mak- 
ing little progress toward the main hall where 
I aimed to arrive and then get my bearings. I 
hunted for the knob of the door but could find none, 
so pushed hard upon its panel and it swung back 
against an open cupboard in the pantry. 
The door swung with such elasticity that I 
lost my balance and fell backward down the cellar 
steps. Down I went, striking upon my back and 
rolling over like a ball, trying all the time to reach 
for the banister and stop my descent, but I was 
being whirled too fast down the winding steps, to 
realize that my arm would be broken if I accom- 
plished the feat. My one thought as my head 
bumped musically along the different steps was "I 
see my finish," but I didn't, for just then I struck 
the bottom. Arms bruised, head like it had been 
hammered! The Honorable William Simpson was 
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certainly a ridiculous specimen now, I thought. 

I pulled myself up and slowly crept up the stairs 
on my hands and knees. Finding myself in the 
pantry just where I had started from I pushed open 
the door, this time quite carefully. A hot hand fell 
upon my throat, and I was instantly struggling 
with a man of powerful physique who towered 
above me in the darkness. I choked and gurgled, 
as his hands held my windpipe in a vise-like grip. 
A scuffle ensued. We tumbled over chairs, throw- 
ing each other right and left, when he again held 
me motionless. "Help! Help!" I yelled. Then 
immediately I was released and I fell back gasping 
for breath, my hand upon my throat, when Ro- 
land's hoarse whisper met my ears. 

"God! Billy, is it you?" 

"Yes," I whispered in a gurgle. 

Dick rushed in upon us, and we three stood in 
the dark. 

"I thought he was a thief and have nearly killed 
him," explained Roland excitedly. "Why didn't 
you let me know it was you, Billy?" 

"I had no time to explain ; you were choking the 
life out of me most of the time." 
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"Who is it?" called Aunt Susan from the top 
stairs. "I demand to know the trouble!" A loud 
scream resounded through the house and we rushed 
out into the hall, to see Aunt Susan fall fainting^ 
in Evelyn's arms; the lamp which she held fell to 
the floor. 

Dick bounded up the stairs, and rescued the 
lamp, just in time to prevent an explosion. 

"A mouse ran over her bare foot," repeated 
Evelyn hysterically. "Here, Roland, help me carry 
her in the room." 

"There she goes !" yelled Dick hoarsely. I could 
hear the patter of feet and the swish of a silk skirt 
as its owner hurried down the back steps. I ran 
down the stairs after Dick, holding the lighted lamp 
in my hand. I heard Roland call after us, "What's 
up? You've left us in the dark." I didn't stop to 
answer, but hurried after Dick. At the foot of the 
stairs I picked up a paper, neatly folded but with- 
out envelope and unaddressed. 

"She's gone," said Dick, "juSt our d — n luck." 

"Which way?" I asked, breathless and excited; 
the lamp shook in my hands and the wind threat- 
ened to extinguish the light. 
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"She's disappeared completely. You know she 
had a good start ahead of us. What had we better 
do?" continued Dick. 

I entered the kitchen, placed the lamp upon the 
sink, and proceeded to open the paper which I 
had found upon the stairs. It was unaddressed, 
and started abruptly: 

^'Mr. Courtney has made a mistake, and a hun-* 

dred dollars will redeem the picture, and place 

same in your hands at any time. 

Alice/' 

"It's meant for you, Billy," remarked Dick, reacli- 
ing for the note, after careful perusal of which, he 
returned it saying : "This woman and Courtney are 
working together, and there's a mystery here all 
right, but we know now whom to suspect, and we 
can work to better advantage with that knowledge." 
Dick had taken the note again and was holding it 
up to his nostrils. "Violet," he exclaimed; "give 
me the glove, Billy, I want to compare the scent 
with this note." 

"It's the same woman's ; whose else could it be," 
I remarked, pulling the glove from my pocket and 
handing it to him. 
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"Same smell, identical, a strong violet odor," re- 
peated Dick, sniffing hungrily at the glove, then at 
the note. 

"'Alice,' 'Alice,"' I repeated, "why, that's the 
name on the card a woman left at my office the 
other day." I fumbled in my pockets and found a 
small card on which was written in a vertical hand 
across the top, "Alice Struthers." I sniffed at the 
card and thrust it towards Dick's nose. "Smell it. 
Gad ! the same woman — violet perfume." 

"You're right, Billy, but what's this woman got 
to do with our case?" 

"Well, same scent, same woman." 

"Lord I if you'd take that through life you'd be 
in a miserable mess. All women use perfume, and 
there's not really more than a dozen odors to choose 
from. Just because two women's surnames corre- 
spond, and their perfume is the same is no reason 
for suspecting them of being one and the same per- 
son." 

"You're right, Dick, but my intuition is keenly 
developed, and I suspect these women of being the 
same." 

"Intuition — slush'' growled Dick. "I don't know 
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how you ever made a lawyer of yourself. You 
have no more reasoning power than a ham bone/' 

"But it's circumstantial evidence that puts the 
crime on some one," I answered seriously. 

"Yes, I suppose if John Brown was suspected of 
killing a man when he was drunk in a saloon, you 
would accuse the President, because his handker- 
chief smelled the same as John's. Oh, you make me 
sick." 

Roland joined us in the kitchen, and we had to 
explain our ridiculous behavior. I enquired after 
Aunt Susan, then turned toward Dick and asked 
him if he was going with me. "I'm going into 
town this very night. If that woman leaves the 
Lake to-night she'll have to go on the i : lo train, 
it's the last one to-night. Then I want to get Fred 
up and find out all he knows about this Alice Struth- 
ers and get him to describe her." 

"It can all wait until morning," said Roland. 

"No, sir, I go to-night; you come along, Dick, 
and we can go out to Aunt Susan's town house and 
sleep. She gave me the keys the other day when 
I went into town and asked me to look around and 
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see that everything was all right. The house has 
been locked up all summer. Come on with me, 
Dick, we'll make a night of it and find something 
worth going after/' 

He agreed to accompany me, and after a hurried 
toilet, we got in Jean's car, and drove to Onstead 
Station. We left the auto in charge of the station 
keeper and boarded the train, being the only pas- 
sengers in the coach. Our woman had not left the 
Lake, then. 

We aroused Fred from his slumbers and ques- 
tioned him minutely upon the general appearance 
of the woman who had on two occasions called at 
my office. 

"She's a stunner," remarked Fred, "tall and 
graceful, with a long fluffy gown, of " 

"Never mind the frills," said Dick, "you're los- 
ing yourself in an intoxicating dream." 

Fred's eyes sparkled as he described the woman's 
overmastering charms. 

"What we want to know is what kind of gloves 
did she wear?" 

"Why, let me see," said Fred, putting his hand 
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to his head thoughtfully, "why, tan, long tan 
gloves; I knew there was nothing about her that I 
hadn't taken in." 

'Like this one?" I asked, holding the glove up. 

'Yes, it looks just like it." 

"What kind of a dress did she have on the second 
time she called at the office ?" 

"A black silk," quickly answered Fred. 

"There you are, Dick," I said, arising. 

"But what's it all about?" asked Fred, enquir- 
ingly. 

"We'll tell you later," I said. "We won't keep 
you up any longer; sorry to disturb your slumber." 
And we left the boy somewhat puzzled, but I didn't 
want to arouse his suspicion about the woman, until 
we had further proof that she was the guilty one. 
I didn't want any talk at the office about one of my 
clients, at least not at this time. 

We got in a taxi and drove up to Aunt Susan's 
house a half mile distant. The house had not been 
occupied all summer, and it was rather desolate 
looking, but still we would find a good bed, some- 
thing quite luxurious to us after our stay at Sandy 
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Lake. We had talked nearly two hours with Fred, 
and the old clock on the Court House chimed four 
as we drew up before the house. We walked 
around the yard before we entered, and tried all 
the doors and windows to see if they had been se- 
curely locked. 

"It's foolish to spend our time this way, Billy; 
Aunt Susan would never leave this place unless 
every window and cubbyhole was securely locked. 
She would be afraid they would steal her coal— or 
even the blinds off the windows." 

We went through the house down stairs, and 
found everything in perfect order; then started up 
stairs for bed. We entered the first room at the 
top of the stairs, the one opening just off the top 
landing, across the hall. Dick struck a match and 
lighted one of the large burners in the center of the 
room. The room had been occupied, and lately, 
for the owner's paraphernalia was scattered around 
the room in gjeat disorder. Hairpins, toilet ar- 
ticles, face cream, lotions of all kinds literally cov- 
ered the dresser and table. Two small felt slippers 
stood at the end of the bed, and upon the turned- 
down counterpane was a woman's gown, soft and 
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fluffy with ribbon and lace. We walked around 
quietly. Neither one offered to speak or comment 
in any way. Dick picked up different articles, ex- 
amined them and laid them down again. I did 
likewise, peeping in every nook and comer, where 
I was constantly finding something to surprise my 
bachelor temerity. A corset hung upon a chair, 
several pieces of lingerie such as I hadn't seen since 
I was six years old when my Cousin Anna visited 
us, were carefully folded upon the foot of the bed. 
A long thing that looked to be the stuffed skin of 
some lengthy animal hung on the gas jet at the side 
of the dresser. A pink pad heavily sacheted, with 
a luscious bow on top, lay over the chair, beside 
the corset. A heavy scent of violet pervaded the 
room and all the clothing round about. 

I stopped short in my inspection, and suppressed 
a word that arose to my lips, for I saw the end of 
a satchel projecting from beneath the bed. I got 
on my knees and pulled out the satchel, opened it 
and found to my dismay that it was mine, and that 
the contents had not been removed. "Look!'* I 
said, as I thrust the satchel toward Dick. It was 
the first time either one of us had spoken, and my 
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voice resounded through the empty house, and 
rather frightened Dick, who turned abruptly to- 
wards me as if he had been hit. "What did I tell 
you? It's the same woman/* 

"There's no doubt of that," answered Dick 
quickly, "but how in the deuce did she get in here 
to-night? We left her at the Lake — she wasn't on 
the train." 

"She must have driven from the Lake in an auto- 
mobile ; it is the only possible conclusion." 

'She has been here to-night, and left." 

'Where did she go? What is she doing here in 
Aunt Susan's house — apparently taken possession 
of things? Will she return to-night?" Dick re- 
peated each question aloud, consecutively, waiting 
for no reply, thinking aloud as it were, in a dazed 
condition. 

"What does she want with my satchel?" I de- 
manded. 

"Is there any possible reason that she would 
want to get hold of the papers in the Bole case?" 
asked Dick. 

"Impossible; why, they concern a lawsuit be- 
tween two men, over an outlawed bill. The suit is 
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of no consequence, and it will never come to trial. 
I'm just carrying them along to humor them." 

"Well then, that's out of the question," said Dick. 
, I had been fumbling around in the closet while 
Dick talked and found two shoes belonging to a 
man and a pair of pajamas. "Look here what I 
have found. The shoes are not George's, for 
they're too big — and the pajamas are for a large 
man. This woman has had a man staying here 
with her." 

"Courtney!" said Dick. "She mentioned Court- 
ney in the note. She and he are working this thing 
together." 

"But what for?" I exclaimed. 

"Don't be an ass, Billy; how do I know? It's 
the most confounded mixup I ever heard of." 

"I believe this shoe is the same as the print we 
have at the Lake. I'll take one out with me in the 
morning and compare them. We've got our man, 
Dick," I laughed. 

"And our woman too," grunted Dick. 

"But what do you make out of it?" 

"Nothing; a lot of good we have done so far. 
You spend six hours chasing a man in a taxi only 
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to get arrested, then you follow a woman at mid- 
night and fall down the cellar steps, and let a man 
choke you — ^while the woman gets away. You see 
a man emerging from the cellar, wearing Smith's 
cap, and simply accommodate him by removing 
yourself to yonder hedge and let him get away. 
You let Courtney stand up and blackmail you — ^and 
you thank him, then go on your way. And you call 
yourself a lawyer — ^you've got about as much 
weight as a dried herring." 

"Why do you blame the whole thing on me?" I 
asked, becoming angry. "Didn't you let her slip 
through your fingers, to-night, the same as I did?" 

"But this is my first offence, Billy; you've had 
other chances and failed miserably. Fred said he 
put an ad in the paper to-night about Smith's dis- 
appearance. Maybe we'll hear something from 
that. I'm not going to bed to-night," continued 
Dick, thoughtfully. "I'll sit up until our friends 



come in." 



"You won't have a long sit for it's getting light 



now." 



Dick found a match and proceeded to light a long 
black cigar and make himself comfortable in an 
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easy chair, which he pulled up near the bed. "What 
kind of a feminine species is she?" he continued, 
thoughtfully puffing the smoke into little blue ring- 
lets, which floated upward in a chain of rings to 
the ceiling. "No natural woman in her right senses 
would sneak like a thief through two cottages at 
midnight. If she and Courtney are together in 
this, why doesn't he do the dangerous work? 
Sneaking through houses at midnight is a man's 
work not a woman's. It's dangerous, and she must 
be fearless, an adventuress. It seems more like a 
tale out of the Arabian Nights. It's the most un- 
natural action for a woman I ever heard of. We're 
not out West, where the women act as if they were 
half men, but in a. civilized community." 

"You've got me," I asserted. "I'm as dizzy as 
a bat thinking over this thing." 

"Quit your thinking and maybe we'll do some- 
thing," answered Dick scornfully. 

"My head aches," I continued, paying no atten- 
tion to his sarcasm, "my limbs are sore, the cords 
in my throat seem twisted, and I'm generally all in. 
Arising out of a sound sleep and getting into your 
clothes in less time than it takes to blink your eye, 
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then falling down fifteen steps wrong side up, and 
letting a man choke you until your eyes protrude 
several inches, is what I call strenuous life." 

We sat up until nearly nine o'clock and the per- 
fumed lady and her companion in crime had not 
shown up. I stuck the shoe I had found in my 
satchel, and asked Dick if he was going to accom- 
pany me to the Lake. He said he had some busi- 
ness in town, and that he would come out later, 
probably for dinner. I hailed a taxi, leaving him 
upon the sidewalk; I had only gone a few blocks 
when an idea struck me and one that I thought very 
good. I hastened to the police station, where I gave 
orders that the Susan Carleton homestead was to 
be carefully watched, and that if any one, man, 
woman, or child, was seen loitering around the 
grounds, or trying to enter, they were to be arrested, 
by my orders. 

The officer assured me that my order would be 
carried out and I would be apprised immediately of 
any arrest. I was satisfied that my idea was a good 
one, and that the young female and her compan- 
ion would probably be in my hands ere the day was 
over. 
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jean's friend 



I 

Meanwhile, I had done a lot of thinking on the 
train, as it sped along at a rattling gait toward the 
Lake. I had come to the conclusion that I had 
made a mistake in leaving town just at a time when 
a careful search might have solved the mystery that 
the perfumed lady played in this tangle. Still the 
errand I was on had a dominant influence upon me, 
and the ultimate success of my undertaking was 
assured by the woman's note, which we had found 
on the steps. I must find Courtney and get the 
picture. He certainly had made a mistake, in ask- 
ing $:^,S00 and refusing the hundred I offered. 

I gave the girls and Wheeler an exciting account 
of our night's adventure, leaving nothing to the 
imagination. 

"What did she look like?" exclaimed Jean, 
greatly excited. 

"We didn't see her, that is, not distinctly! just 
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got a glimpse of her as she passed through the door 
of Aunt Susan's cottage. I can tell you about how 
she would look with all the paraphernalia we found 
in the room, upon her. Silk corsets a la Du Barry, 
lace lingerie and " 

"Oh, never mind, Billy," laughed Bess, "you 
might shock us. We'll take it for granted that you 
found her to be delicatessen of the a la carte va- 
riety. They all lounge in silks and satins but few 
of them attempt a midnight visit at Sandy Lake, 
unless of course a man is in the case." 

"Maybe it's you, Billy, she's after," cried Jean, 
clapping her hands at the new idea. 

"She was not after a lovers' rendezvous last 
night," I said, with some iciness in my tone. I was 
afraid they would carry the joke too far, and by 
constant repetition, become unconsciously suspicious 
of me. I had always heard that women had an 
elastic imagination. 

"What did she want with your satchel, Billy; 
and if she got what she wanted here, why should 
she go over to Aunt Susan's cottage?" queried 
Bess meditatively. "What do you suppose she ex- 
pected to find over at Aunt Susan's?" 
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"There's three goldfish in the parlor, a bunch of 
wax flowers under a glass case in the dining-room, 
and the family Bible, with gold corners." 

"Now, Billy, stop your foolishness," said Bess, 
punching the pillow at her right, and placing it 
comfortably at her back. 

"Well," I continued, "the shoe I brought out 
from town doesn't match the print, so if that's 
Courtney's shoe, he wasn't the man that was in the 
cellar." 

My activity seemed to wane, and I felt less desi- 
rous of starting out to hunt Courtney, than in the 
earlier part of the day. I had not slept the night 
before, which was undoubtedly the cause of my 
falling asleep in my chair, when we were in the 
midst of a somewhat animated conversation, or at 
least the girls were — I was too exhausted physi- 
cally and mentally to keep up my part. To have 
forgotten myself so completely as to slumber, and 
probably snore, while Catherine was in the room, 
was the horrible thought that I awoke to. Lee was 
setting the table for dinner, and the rattling of the 
dishes in the dining-room aroused me, otherwise I 
might have dozed indefinitely. It was after five 
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o'clock. The girls had probably gone to dress for 
dinner, as the room was vacant. Quite considerate 
of them to leave me alone, I thought, as I stretched 
myself lazily, and glanced at my image in the mir- 
ror over the mantel. I looked like a neglected 
Romeo; my hair was mussed, and I was badly in 
need of a shave. 

"Hello there, girls !" I called, "where are you all ? 
You're mighty scarce this afternoon." 

"Well, what could you expect?" answered Bess 
from the top of the stairs, "you've lost your man- 
ners completely; you fell asleep right in the midst 
of our conversation." 

"Your conversation, you mean, Bess," I replied. 

"We felt de trop," answered Jean. 

I started up stairs, but Jean's scream warned me 
I was on dangerous ground, and I stopped ab- 
ruptly, one foot upon the step. 

"Don't you dare come up here, Billy ; I have noth- 
ing on but nature's garments, and Bess looks like 
one of the girls in the front row." I immediately 
heard a door slam, then a faint voice: "You can 
come up now, Billy;" and then, "Billy, I borrowed 
the mirror out of your room ; I'll return it as soon 
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as I finish my toilet," continued Jean, her head 
thrust between the partly opened door. Two pink 
ribbons fluttered out. 

"Careful, Jean,*' I laughed ; "I see pink ribbons/' 
The door was closed abruptly. 

"You're a nasty old tease, Billy Simpson/' 

My room was next to Jean's, the board partition 
between the rooms was thin. We could hear dis-. 
tinctly and carry on a conversation in an under- 
tone, with as much ease as if we were in the same 
room. 

"Billy, have you noticed how thin and gaunt you 
look in these mirrors? I borrowed yours thinking* 
it would be an improvement, but it's just as bad if 
not worse than mine. I look positively consump- 
tive in yours, while in mine, I look on the wild 
order, a scared hare or something of that sort." 

"Is that the trouble ? Why, I've been looking at 
myself every morning and thinking I was going to 
starve; thought it was the worry over this con- 
founded mystery." 

"What time is it, Billy?" called Jean. 

"Half after five." 

"Oh, dear, and I've got an engagement to take a 
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friend out riding, and Vm not even sure I've got 
gasoline." 

"You won't have much of a ride; dinner is at 
half after six." 

"Oh, ril be back in time, that is if I ever get 
started." 

It was an hour later and I was just returning 
from Green's, where I had gone in quest of infor- 
mation about Courtney and his whereabouts, but 
with little success. Green said I might find him 
over at the Evergreen Hotel on the other side, but 
I had not time to go over there before dinner. I 
took the long route to the cottage, up past Green's 
to the hill and back through the woods leading to 
the rear of our cottage. I thought that perhaps 
the walk would give me an appetite for dinner. 

At the angle at the top of the hill, where the 
road from the wood led out upon the high road, I 
saw Jean's automobile. I quickened my pace, and 
was about to hail her to wait, when I noticed that 
a strange woman was with her upon the front 
seat. The woman at her side was beautiful, there 
was no mistake about that. I must have appeared 
rude, for the more I stared, the more I was con- 
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vinced that the woman was our mysterious Lady of 
the Perfume. She looked the last person in the 
world to be found in a dubious situation. It was a 
pleasurable exhilaration to study her slender form 
and Grecian features. The form-er — to perpetrate 
a pun — held me fascinated, gowned in unimpeach- 
able taste. Even if her outward actions betokened 
a degenerate type the woman, whoever she might 
be, possessed innate refinement. 

My scrutiny was intense and bold. The automo- 
bile slowed up, as it descended the hill, leaving me 
meditatively alone. 

I was silent at dinner; my thoughts were per- 
turbed, but of one thing I was absolutely sure, that 
the woman I had seen with Jean was the woman I 
was looking for. But did Jean know — or was she 
an innocent instrument of this woman's designs? 
She had probably met her, somewhere near the 
Lake and an acquaintance had started up between 
them in that way. It was absolute lunacy to sus- 
pect Jean of knowing anything about the part this 
woman was playing in the mystery. 

We had nearly finished dinner when she entered, 
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making no allusion to the motor ride. I thought 
this strange, but at the same time, why was it nec- 
essary for her to give an account of her afternoon, 
as a child would to its mother? I was becoming 
crazy, I coiild feel it; and the many suspicions that 
rose up in my mind could be nothing other than 
vagaries out of a wheezy head. The description 
of the woman that Fred had given me, tallied pre- 
cisely with Jean's friend, even to the gown she 
wore and the pert toque of Russian straw. I must 
get a word with Jean alone — I must be convinced 
that I was mistaken. I must know, and she must 
tell me. 

Then she had acted strangely while at the table, 
I thought. She was usually gay, but to-night she 
moped, taking no interest in the conversation. 

An hour after dinner I was alone with Jean. 
She was in the hammock when I walked out on the 
porch. 

"You don't feel well," I asked. 

"Why, Billy, I never felt better in my life." 

"But you're so quiet. Haven't you something on 
your mind?" 
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"I hope so," she retorted quickly. "Think of an 
empty head, Billy, and what it means." 

I was in no humor for her facetiousness. 

"Jean, who was the woman you had with you 
this afternoon?" 
^A friend." 

Where did you meet her?" 

Why, I think you're rude, Billy." 

My tone was commanding, and I should have 
known I could never get anything from Jean if I 
went about it that way. It was the emotional 
stress I was under that forced a dictatorial accent. 

"Tell me," Jean resumed, calmly, "why did you 
abandon all your excellent breeding this afternoon, 
to stare blankly at me?" 

"Not at you, Jean," I said, interrupting her. "I 
confess I was rude, but let's be fair; tell me who 
was your friend?" 

A look of suspicion appeared in Jean's eyes, but 
it was only a fleeting expression, and then she 
laughed. 

"I'm immensely flattered, Billy; I suppose you 
didn't see me at all." 

"I hope I don't offend you by my insistence, but 
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I must know who that woman was, and where 
and how you met her." 

"Now you're positively ungentlemanly, Billy." 

"Listen, Jean, you must hear me. You know 
that I suspect that this woman and Alice Struthers 
are the same." 

^' Billy!" The word was meant to convey her 
horror at the thought. Yet I felt that the tones 
were forced, insincere, unassuring. 

"Billy Simpson," continued Jean, after several 
moments of silence, "I cannot tell you who she is, 
or to be more explicit, I will not — not now, after 
you have talked about her in that way. You are 
mistaken, she is a friend of mine." 

Jean put out her hand, which I took with a 
portentous pressure, but still I doubted her despite 
her assurances. "It's awfully amiable of you," I 
replied, some bitterness showing in my tones, as 
I let my hand drop to my side, "to remove the 
doubt, and the possibility of this being the woman 
I am looking for." 

Jean wore an air of weariness that made me feel 
repentant. I inwardly reviled myself for being 
such an ass as to jump at conclusions. Of course 
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I was wrong. Wasn't I always wrong? Wliat 
would Jean, a girl of refinement and culture, do 
with a friend such as this woman would make? 

"Hello! there, this looks serious; Billy and Jean 
in the hammock together," laughed Bess. "What 
are you discussing?" 

"A hundred to one, the mystery," said Wheeler, 
slapping me upon the back. 

"Jean wouldn't know a mystery story from one 
of De Maupassant's," laughed Evelyn. 

"Don't be so sure about that," said Roland. "I 
notice she burns midnight oil — I keep tab on you, 
Jean, your window's opposite ours." 

"I never read De Maupassant in my life," re- 
sponded Jean; "he's one of Evelyn's favorites." 

"Has Dick come yet?" asked Bess. 

"No," I answered, "but I expect he'll be out on 
the 10:30 train; he said he'd be here for dinner." 

"Maybe he'll have some news for us," said Ro- 
land. 

"Well, I'm off," I said, arising. "I'm going over 
to the Evergreen Hotel to hunt Courtney. Come 
along, Wheeler.' 

"No I'll stay with the girls.' 
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I borrowed Green's launch, and chugged over to 
the Evergreen Hotel. The proprietor knew noth- 
ing about Courtney; had never seen a man of his 
description around. "Go on up a little further on 
this side," he said; "there's a camping party of a 
dozen men up there. Maybe he's among them, or 
they can give you the information you want." 

I thanked him and crawled into the launch, and 
sped a half a mile up the lake. I landed and walked 
up to one of the tents. It was empty ; "Down with 
Liquor," in black letters, hung on the canvas at 
one side, and everywhere were displayed catch- 
words and prohibition and teetotaler verses. 

"Good evening. What can I do for you?" A 
fine, well dressed man of middle age stood before 
me. 

"I wished to inquire if you know where I can 
find a Mr. Courtney." 

"Courtney," he repeated; "why I don't know 
any one of that name." 

I described the man to him, but he said he knew 
no one answering to my account. I left, with 
thanks, and apologizing for my intrusion. 

When I returned Bess said there had been sev- 
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eral telephone calls. Just then the phone rang and 
I answered. 

"Hello! Yes — you've got some one, good — 
what! Yes, yes, speak a little louder. Oh, Fm 
afraid you have made a mistake. Yes, wrong man. 
Let him out, his story's correct — liberate him at 
once — ^but keep watch of the house to-night, you 
can't make a mistake this time." 

"Ha, ha! What do you think!" I said, as I 
clapped up the receiver. "Dick's in jail, they ar- 
rested him at four o'clock this afternoon, when 
he was entering Aunt Susan's house." 

"Poor Dick," said Bess. 

"Poor me, you mean," I replied, "he'll brain 



me. 
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^Six hours in jail," said Wheeler; "oh, this is 
too rich." 

"You better make yourself scarce," laughed Ro- 
land. 

"He'll wipe the floor with you. You better not 
be here when he comes in; let him cool off first," 
said Wheeler. "Come on with me, up to the old 
garage — you know the old haunted house. I want 
to see what those college boys are up to. Mrs. 
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Grove says old Grove is a nervous wreck from 
the boys tantalizing him. She says they get a 
mirror and throw a reflection of a horrible weird 
face into Grove's bedroom every night. 

"She tries to convince Grove it is the boys, but 
he won't believe it, and she says he hasn't slept for 
seven nights and is a physical wreck; his nerves 
have gone to pieces. Come on, and we'll have a 
little fun on our own account. We'll scare the 
rascals within an inch of their lives." 

I was willing to accept Wheeler's invitation, for 
I wanted to be away when Dick arrived. 
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THE RUINED GARAGE 



Wheeler and I started for the ruined garage, 
which was situated directly east of the cottage, 
and about a quarter of a mile beyond the main 
road which led into Freeport. 

I recalled the legend of this spot, and the scandal 
enacted there some eight years before, ultimately 
causing a tragedy, parting a man and his wife, 
with the utter demolition of the cottage, now in a 
ruined fire-blackened heap. The chauffeur, a 
Frenchman, was madly in love with the mistress; 
his affections, so the story goes, "were not returned, 
and in a jealous rage he set fire to the cottage, and 
then hung himself in the garage. They found his 
dead body hanging from a beam. 

Ever since the tragedy, the garage had become 
known as "the haunted house." It had deteriorated 
during the eight years of neglect; the roof was 
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broken at one end, the chimney was gone, and the 
second story, which consisted of two rooms and a 
bath — was defaced by the rain through the leaky 
roof. Most of the windows were broken, and the 
glass replaced by boards, paper and rags. 

As we came in view of the house, we saw a faint 
glimmer through the thin paper in one of the win- 
dows on the second floor, also a very dim light in 
the front cellar windows. 

"It's the boys," said Wheeler; "let's get beyond 
those trees and see what they're up to." 

We could see the shadow, reflected upon the 
paper covering the window, of two distinct figures, 
both men. They seemed to be holding something 
up between them. "They're getting ready to scare 
Grove," I chuckled; "let's let them get all togged 
out, then pounce in on them, and catch them with 
the goods." 

"We'll give them a scare worth reporting," 
laughed Wheeler. "Let's get a look into the cel- 
lar." 

We moved carefully behind the trees and back 
toward the house. Wheeler made a hole with his 
finger through the paper covering the cellar win- 
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dow and looked in. He nudged me, as he gazed, 
and I was impatient to have a look, for his actions 
aroused my interest. He took his eyes from the 
hole, pinched my arm unmercifully, and indicated 
that I should take a peek. 

When I glanced through the small opening, my 
heart nearly stood still. The occupants of the 
room, a man and a woman, had evidently heard 
something, for the man whispered : 

"Sh! What was that r 

They listened for several moments, while I held 
my breath, my knees in a cramp ; I knelt there mo- 
tionless, as if I were petrified. Then I heard the 
woman's voice, a soft, musical voice, with pleasing 
accents. It was our woman who spoke, and the 
man beside her was Courtney. He sat at a table, 
covered with letters and papers; a small candle at 
his elbow. The woman stood beside his chair, talk- 
ing in a low tone. 

"You haven't really made a success of the affair, 
Courtney," she said peevishly. "You're too much 
engrossed and interested in the outcome — in other 
words, you're too impatient, to work carefully and 
diligently. You see the prize ahead, but remember, 
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I have your word of honor, you will not persist 
in your suit, you will not demand the prize, until 
you have accomplished your work. I am finan- 
cially ruined, so are you — ^we must work a scheme 
to get all we can. My plan was a sure one — and 
one we could have resorted to again and again with 
success, if you hadn't made a muddle of the whole 
affair. Get the htmdred dollars; it is better than 
nothing. My plan has fallen through, and it is 
because you are an impossible person to work with. 
Everything has gone wrong from start to finish, 
and long before I came out. It was a good thing 
I decided to forsake everything and join you — ^no 
telling what would have happened if I hadn't." 

The excitement aroused by the situation made 
me weak. The revelation that this woman, our 
woman and Jean's friend, were one and the same 
shook my nerves. I felt I must know the whole 
mystery, if I had to tear the secret from these con- 
spirators. 

The woman talked in a vague way, which would 
have been Greek to one who did not know their 
plans, yet they gave no direct intimation in their 
conversation of what it was all about. 
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'Wht'eier tsT^utf mt r:p:T. tn* sbraiacr and I 
joinec hiir: ir. zr'jzr, vz tbt buust. befaind one of the 
large trcci. vberc ve had stiod iiODrrt. 

**JUxik/* ht whis^iertd. 'they're QDiag dieir prize 
stunt." 

A mirror tbrew its rrfected light acros thr tanm 
at the farther side of the bnTirlTng — ^I was just 
abcnit to make the remark, that it iras the party in 
the cellar I cared about, when a gun was discharged 
with a terrific detonatioa. I msbed toward the 
house. Wheeler, heariiig the boj-s tumbling down 
the stairs in a panic, rushed headlong after them. 
I we;it back to the window, took one glance, then 
broke the paper completely and jumped into the 
ro^^m f^eneath. 

ITie woman turned toward mc, a ghastlj- horror 
in her face, which had paled to an ashy color, her 
eyes were dilated and wild Courtney's body lay 
uix>n the floor motionless. I r^^ained my compos- 
ure and faced the woman with a penetrating look. 

''This is murder, madam," I said, commandingly. 
I thought she was going to swoon; she put her 
liand to her head and swayed back and forth, then 
half fell into a chair. I waited for her to speak; 
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as if a sudden resolution had come to her, she arose, 
threw her head back, and said in a determined 
tone: 

"This gentleman, Mr. Courtney, and I, were 
friends. He was shot by some one outside that 
window. I am entirely innocent." She choked 
back a sob with a great effort. 

I pitied her. Turning, I walked toward the side 
window, diagonally across from the one by which 
I had entered. It was true something had shat- 
tered and torn the paper covering it. Then I ex- 
amined the place where the man had fallen. The 
woman sat silent. In the wall at the side of the 
table I found buried in the wood a bullet which I 
dug out with my knife. It had evidently been fired 
from a rifle. The calibre was too large for a re- 
volver. 

Wheeler entered; he didn't seem surprised. 

"You better go after the coroner," I said to him. 
"Get the car and run over to Ravanna, it's nearer, 
and will save time. Til stay here, until you re- 
turn." 

As soon as the door closed upon Wheeler, I 
turned and faced the woman, who had turned her 
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back upon the dead man, and sat sobbing, holding 
her small lace handkerchief to her face. 

"I have a few questions I would like to ask you, 
madam," I said, going towards her, and looking 
directly into her haggard face. "I don't think you 
are responsible for the death of this man ; of course 
my opinion has tio official weight, but the coroner's 
decision will, I think, tally with mine." 

I could see that my reassuring words gratified 
her. If I desired to be favored with her story of 
the mystery, I would have to be lenient toward 
her, not severe. 

"Why have you kept up this mystery, and what 
is it all about? Confess the whole thing to me, 
and I will be your friend — I think you are innocent 
of the crime; at the same time, circumstances are 
against you." 

"Do you think I will be arrested?" she said, 
starting up from her chair in fright. 

"Well," I replied, "naturally you would be held 
upon circumstantial evidence. You were here when 
it happened; you and this man were alone in the 
room and at midnight." 

"Oh, it is horrible," she said, resuming her seat. 
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"But you haven't given me an answer," I con- 
tinued. "Why were you living in Susan Carle- 
ton's house? Why did you come to Sandy Lake 
and sneak through the house at midnight, alone? 
Why did you steal my satchel? Why did you call 
upon me at my office, not once but twice?" 

I noticed she lifted her eyes at my last question 
in some surprise. She evidently didn't know 
she was conversing with the Hon. William Simp- 
son. "And lastly, why did you make a friend of 
Jean Morehead, and where did you meet her? 
These are a few of the questions I want you to 
answer." 

She sat back in her chair and surveyed me con- 
temptuously. Her expression had changed — ^she 
was not the supplicating, dependent woman she 
was a few moments before, frightened and yield- 
ing, clinging to me for support in a crisis. Now 
she was cunning, fearless and determined. I could 
not comprehend what had brought about this 
change. I wanted to kick myself, for playing my 
part so stupidly. I should have been domineering, 
tyrannical, torn the mystery from her by force, 
made her believe that the circumstantial evidence 
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showed a clear case of murder and that she would 
hang — despite anything any one could do for her. 
Then she might have confessed all, with my prom- 
ise of freeing her from this crime. I was surprised 
at her next words : 

"All you have asked, Mr, Simpson, shall be done 
— that is, if you adopt my plan." 

"I am all attention," I said pleasantly. 

"You know I am not guilty of this crime, I have 
no revolver; this man — Mr, Courtney — was shot 
by a rifle ; you found the bullet in the wall — it's 
there now on the table." 

"Yes," I said, as she stopped to wipe her lips 
before continuing, 

"They will arrest me and I will be held probably 
several months. Now, if you can free me, that is, 
find the man who fired the shot, and have me set 
at liberty at once, I will tell you everything, ex- 
plain everything you wish to know. Is that a bar- 
gain ?" 

"But I can't wait so long," I replied. "Why, I 
may never be able to find the man who shot Court- 
ney." 

We were interrupted by Wheeler and the Cor- 
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oner entering. The Coroner made quick work of 
the examination, first hearing my explanation. "It 
is a murder," he said, "the man has been shot by 
a rifle bullet." He took the bullet from the table 
and carefully placed it in his pocket. Then he took 
a survey of the room, finally coming back and 
standing in front of the window. You were here 
when the man was shot?" 

"Yes, sir," answered the woman, her voice trem- 
bling. 

"You and the dead man were the only ones in 
the room?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Then he turned to me, taking a note book from 
his pocket. "I will require your name, sir — ^just 
for reference; you know it's police rules. Mr. 
Wheeler here, has explained the situation to me. 

"As for you, young woman, you must return with 
me. I don't think you are responsible for this affair 
— ^but the law must take its course." 

She arose, white, but determined, and followed 
the Coroner from the room, who said, as he passed 
through the door, "The ambulance will be here 
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any moment ; if no one is here to identify him, he'll 
go to the morgue/' 

Wheeler and I quickly left the room, leaving the 
horror and tragedy behind. 

"What have we discovered?" said Wheeler. 
"Absolutely nothing; we are in a deeper mystery 
than before this man was murdered." 

"It's coming out all right," I said; "it won't be 
more than forty-eight hours before we will know 
the whole story." 

"Did you overhear anything ? By George, you've 
got better ears than I have if you did. I was 
straining every nerve in my body to catch some- 
thing that would unravel this yarn, but not a thing 
did I hear. Where did you get your information? 
Did she confess to you, while I went after the Cor- 
oner ?" 

"No," I replied, "not a word, but my brain has 
been working, and I absolutely know who shot 
Courtney." 

"Oh, come off with your pipe dreams; you're 
always imagining something." Then, with an ab- 
rupt exclamation, he turned toward me inquiringly, 
as if, on second thought, I might not be crazy, and 
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had something worth hearing after all. "Who is 
it?" 

"I'm not telling," I said; "I want to think it over 
first— convince myself that I'm right before I in- 
criminate anyone. I'll tell you in the morning," I 
said decidedly. 
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PIECING THE PUZZLE 



The moment had arrived in which I must exer- 
cise the utmost circumspection. I realized the sig- 
nificance of the part Jean now held in the mystery 
and that a critical situation was presented, when 
I found that she had lied to me concerning her 
knowledge of the woman. I must bring the mys- 
tery quickly to a close and usurp the honors. 

There were two things we were sure of: Court- 
ney was dead, and the woman was held as prisoner. 
Now this was undoubtedly the whole solution. 
Courtney and this woman needed money. They 
had decided upon me as their victim, because I was 
known as a wealthy man. It was the only time in 
my life that I ever regretted the legacy left me by 
my father. Finding that I was in love with Mrs. 
Wadsworth and paying court to her, they decided 
upon the scheme of blackmail, the picture of Catli- 
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erine and myself being the compromising evidence 
upon which they had placed a price. At my refusal 
to comply with their demand they decided upon 
accepting what I had offered, showing their confi- 
dence in their ability to force further payments 
from me periodically. The woman's note found 
upon the steps was further assurance of this pur- 
pose. 

The man we had seen at the window, must be 
the same one I had seen coming from the cellar 
wearing Smith's cap, and the man whose foot- 
prints were seen in the cellar. I recalled the new 
polished boots, which he wore the night I had fol- 
lowed him in the taxi. He had evidently been 
hired by Courtney to put us off the track, so that 
we could rnot connect the picture episode, or the 
stealing of the jewels, with the rest of the mys- 
terious happenings. 

Courtney and this woman had stolen the jewels, 
this man working as their agent. I accounted for 
the jewels having been stolen and replaced again 
in this way: Courtney needed money temporarily; 
he stole the jewels, then pawned them, returning 
them after a few days, making an added mystery 
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which we could not connect in any way with him. 

The anonymous letter and note of warning I 
also laid to Courtney. The former was sent to 
arouse trouble between Catherine and myself, which 
Courtney thought would eventually lead me to him 
for explanation on accourt of the picture episode, 
the final motive and expectation being money. The 
note of warning was merely a ruse to lead us to 
believe there was a depth to the mystery. 

I believed it was Courtney who struck me the 
night of my arrival ; after searching my pockets for 
letters or valuables which they could hold for ran- 
som, they then found Smith, who was drunk and 
in such a condition that he could not know who ab- 
ducted him, if they took him and held him captive. 
Smith was held a prisoner, I felt sure, for other- 
wise the daily advertisement in the papers would 
have brought news from him. 

After making inquiries about the occupants of 
the cottages, they found that Aunt Susan also had 
a town house which was closed for the summer. 
For economy's sake they temporarily installed them- 
selves in Aunt Susan's house, and in that way 
saved paying board. 
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The woman had taken my satchel, thinking to 
find something of value to hold for ransom. Her 
calling at my office was either to study me and 
my movements, or to put herself above suspicion 
by pretending to become a client of mine, think- 
ing that I would not connect the Alice, who had 
called at my office professionally, with the Alice 
signed to the note she had dropped upon the steps. 

The woman was not guilty of the murder. The 
correctness of the coroner's statement that the bul- 
let was fired from the outside, was evident. It 
was an easy matter to verify my theories, I thought, 
when I had found the guilty man, and set the 
woman at liberty. I could hold her to her 
promise of revealing the mystery, by threatening 
to imprison her for the theft of the satchel, of 
which I had ample proof. 

I had decided that there was no need of further 
inquiry being made, and what I now had to do was 
to find the murderer of Courtney. 

In making these mental preparations the morn- 
ing passed rapidly to lunch time, yet not a soul was 
around. The thought came to me like a flash, 
How many times of late I had been left alone like 
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this. Could they suspect me? I again recalled the 
anonymous letter sent to Catherine, and her imme- 
diate coldness toward me ; then it seemed that Bess 
hadn't been quite as friendly as usual, and Aunt 
Susan's persistent coldness chilled me. 

Why, of course, what an ass I had been! Didn't 
the whole mystery point toward me? Wasn't I 
the central figure in the drama? Yes, it was con- 
clusive, that Jean had confided to the girls what 
she could not confide to me, that I was leading a 
double life; I was a married man as the note had 
said. 

The woman had evidently made the acquaintance 
of Jean in order to use her influence against me. 
That was why Jean couldn't confide in me. She 
suspected that this woman's story held some truth, 
and she couldn't very well discuss with me the 
damaging report concerning myself that this woman 
had circulated. 

Suppose Dick suspected me. Oh, what a blind 
fool I had been! But wasn't Dick too straightfor- 
ward to harbor a suspicion, with no foundation, 
without giving me an inkling as to his thoughts? 
I recalled the lecture he had given me the previous 
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evening, after he had shaken the putrid odor of the 
jail from his garments and started on the scent. 
I, in this instance, was the scent. I absorbed with 
difficulty the few suggestive facts which he had 
volunteered. They were not given in a predi- 
gested state, and produced a mental indigestion 
which made me feel uncomfortable. 

However, upon full reflection, I had no fear 
that Dick's suspicions had been aroused toward me. 
He, at least, was loyal. My greatest humiliation 
was the knowledge that I was being misunder- 
stood, and given no possible chance of redeeming 
myself before them. But could I blame the girls 
for looking upon me dubiously? It was not absurd 
for the whole party to feel that underneath all this, 
there was something strange, and conclude that it 
was I who was the central and only figure in the 
mystery. I had suspected Wheeler on much less 
provocation. 

I arose from my chair, took a match from my 
pocket, and was about to strike it upon my shoe, 
when Bess rushed into the room. 

"Well, what's up?" I said, noticing her excited 
manner. 
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"Nothing really serious, Billy. I'm all out of 
breath from running up the steps. Where's 
Wheeler?" continued Bess, surveying the room. 

"I don't know; haven't seen him since lunch." 

"I must find Wheeler; Aunt Sus^n has just 
heard that this woman has been staying in her 
house, and she's veritably having what I call a fit. 
She's bound she'll go into town. There's no train 
until evening, and we can't persuade her to wait. 
She insists upon starting at once, but refuses to let 
Jean drive her in the autoitiobile. I proposed that 
Wheeler drive her and Jean in, and now I cannot 
find Wheeler." 

"But does Jean have to go with her?" I asked, 
indifferently. I didn't want to lose sight of Jean, 
for I meant to have a talk with her. 

"Yes, Aunt Susan wants Jean to accompany her. 
But can't you take them, Billy?" 

"I'm awfully sorry, Bess," I said, reaching for 
my hat, upon the table, "but I've got some impor- 
tant business. You know if it were possible I 
would take them in, but I've got to start out and 
find the man who murdered Courtney. I surmise 
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who shot Courtney, and I am going to verify my 
suspicions before the day is over." 

"Well, I hope you will meet with success, Billy, 
for the suspense we are in is dreadful. I guess 
we'll have to persuade Aunt Susan to let Jean drive 
her in. She's frantic, imagines all her valuables 
have been stolen." 

"The gold harp in the parlor?" I laughed. 

"No, her original oil painting, the one hanging 
in the dining-room, her own work." 

"It's burglar-proof, Bess." 

I walked out into the hall, opened the door, and 
came face to face with Wheeler, who pushed me 
aside in an excited manner, stalked into the room, 
waving an envelope above his head, saying, "Con- 
gratulate me, Billy; congratulate me, girls — I've 
solved the mystery." 
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GOOD NEWS 



"Here — read!*' said Wheeler, thrusting the yel- 
low envelope into my hands. I opened the letter, 
the contents of which I had already surmised, and 
read aloud : 

"The woman you are holding as prisoner, for 
the murder committed on Sept. 29th, in the cel- 
lar of the ruined garage, is innocent of the crime. 
I, Elmer Grove, make this confession, in order 
that the innocent woman held for the crime may 
be set at liberty. I accidentally shot and killed the 
man. The shot was fired to frighten some college 
boys, who have been playing tricks upon me nightly, 
by stationing themselves in a room on the second 
floor of the garage and by means of a mirror re- 
flecting a weird face into my bedroom. I decided 
to scare them with a rifle shot, aiming at the cellar 
of the 'house, knowing that they would hear the 
shot and become frightened. The killing of the 
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man was accidental, as I did not know that anyone 
was in the cellar of the garage, at that time. 

"Signed, Elmer Grove." 

"There you are!" said Wheeler excitedly, after 
I had finished reading the note and had passed it 
around to the girls, who devoured anew its con- 
tents. 

"It takes me to do the detective work," laughed 
Wheeler, exultingly. I envied him his good spirits, 
but I could not congratulate him, for had he not 
usurped the honors I myself had coveted ? 

I was disappointed and depressed. The one 
thought that kept whirling through my mind was 
that Wheeler had outwitted me. I was too analyt- 
ical, and not practical enough for a successful de- 
tective. I was humiliated as well as disappointed. 
I sat like one dumb, while the girls congratulated 
Wheeler, and insisted upon his telling the whole 
story. 

"Yes," I said, thrusting aside the disappoint- 
ment that Wheeler's news had brought, "tell us 
all about it." I spoke animatedly, remembering 
that at least the news was to the great relief and 
advantage of all of us. 
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"Well, you know," began Wheeler abruptly, "I 
thought over the whole thing this morning, and it 
didn't take me long to suspect Grove of being the 
guilty man. Knowing that the boys had been pes- 
tering him, I recalled what Mrs. Grove had said 
about his being so frightened and such a nervous 
wreck since the boys had started their pranks. 
This naturally was the outcome of his over-wrought 
nerves. Grove had fired at the boys, meaning to 
frighten them, and had accidentally shot Courtney. 
The fact that Courtney was shot through the win- 
dow by a rifle bullet confirmed this theory. I de- 
cided, while we were eating lunch, that I would 
go over and see Grove. 

"I peeked through the window, which was partly 
open, and saw Grove and his wife. They were 
evidently making preparations to leave. A large 
trunk stood in the center of the room. He did not 
know that the shot he had fired towards the ruined 
garage had killed a man, until one of the farmers 
who lived near informed him. He immediately 
came home, informed his wife of the accident, and 
persuaded her that there was no alternative but 
flight. 
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"I realized that Grove was a coward, and was 
afraid to stay and face the charge of murder even- 
tually to be made. He said that it didn't make 
any difference whether it was an accident or not, 
that if he stayed he would be arrested, imprisoned 
and held for the crime. 

"His poor wife was torn between conflicting" emo- 
tions, her love for Grove, and her dismay at leaving 
her home. Grove contended that there had been 
many innocent men hung, and if he stayed to face 
the charge, it would mean many months in jail, 
prior to the trial, and then the possibility of being 
found guilty upon circumstantial evidence. 

"I had formed a plan while listening at the 
window. I walked around the house toward the 
front door, and rapped loudly several times. Five 
minutes passed before the door was opened. I 
could hear the whispered conference behind the 
door. 

"I told Grove that I knew he had shot Courtney. 
He was the most cowed and frightened man I 
ever saw, but I readily bettered the situation by ex- 
plaining to him that I didn't want his arrest and 
that I knew the shot had been accidental. This 
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calmed him considerably. He was quite amenable 
after that, and I quickly laid my plans before him. 

"I told him that if he would give me a written 
confession that it was he who accidentally shot 
Courtney, and that the woman who had been ar- 
rested was innocent, I would give him forty-eight 
hours to get out of the country, before I delivered 
his statement to the authorities. He consented to 
my plan at once, and wrote the letter. 

"There you are," said Wheeler; "it was all as 
easy as rolling off a log." 

"You have carried out my plans to a tee," I 
said seriously. "I knew the minute I examined the 
rooms after Courtney had been shot, that Grove 
was the man. Didn't I tell you we would know all 
about it in forty-eight hours? I intended making 
the same proposition to Grove that you made, get 
a confession from him, then give him forty-eight 
hours to get away. I knew the fellow was innocent 
of premeditated murder; it was purely accidental, 
and I wanted to give the fellow a chance, and at 
the same time make my own plans to suit myself. 

"I congratulate you, Wheeler. Nevertheless/' I 
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continued, "I am disappointed that it wasn't I who 
did the work." 

'Billy, you have been too slow-," laughed Bess. 

'I know it too well," I said; "but don't rub it 
in, it's a sore spot." 

"In forty-eight hours then we'll know about the 
mystery," said Catherine. "Didn't you say, Billy, 
that the woman promised to reveal the true mean- 
ing of it all, if you freed her from the crime?" 

"Yes, and she can't go back upon her word," I 
answered determinedly. 
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"Oh! I've had the most awful dream, and I 
know that it must signify something dreadful," 
said Bess, joining us in the sitting room. 

"All tommyrot," answered Dick disgustedly. 
"Bess, you act like a heathen. No one but the 
Southern negroes put any faith in such supersti- 
tions. You have evidently imbibed your suscepti- 
bility to this ancient characteristic, by your asso- 
ciations and many visits in the South. I'd cut it 
out, Bess; if s not becoming to one of your brains.'* 

"Thanks, Dickie; I have brains then, have I? 
lYou flatterer — I was afraid you had overlooked 
that part of my anatomy." 

"Well, Fm superstitious too, Dick Reese," ex- 
claimed Evelyn, "and I've never visited in the 
South in my life." 

"Evelyn lost her wedding ring," explained Ro- 
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land, "while she was surf bathing, and she's been 
trying to convince me ever since, that our marriage 
is a failure/* 

"Well, isn't it ominous to lose your wedding 
ring?" asked Evelyn anxiously. 

"I've always heard so," I laughed, "but I'd take 
a chance nevertheless," I continued, looking over 
toward Catherine. 

"Evelyn will land me in the courts yet," repeated 
Roland, "even if only to prove to me that her 
suspicions were correct. It's upon her mind con- 
stantly, and it must be lifted, and at my expense." 

"Alimony," said Bess, and we all joined in the 
laugh, but Evelyn glared at Roland fiercely, so we 
took the hint, and abruptly changed the subject. 
Marjory came in saying she had cut her finger. A 
picture in her room had fallen from the wall, and 
was utterly demolished, glass and all. 

"There you are!" screamed Bess, arising and 
hurrying into the hall and up the stairs. "It means 
death — some one's going to die," she repeated ex- 
citedly, as she ascended the stairs. 

"It's Aunt Susan's picture that has fallen," ex- 
claimed Bess, as she re-entered the dining room, 
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holding the remains of a battered picture of Aunt 
Susan, by the broken cord. 

"If you'll hang your pictures on a stronger cord, 
they'll not fall," replied Dick, examining the wire 
at the back of the picture. "The blamed cord's 
rotten," he continued; "you couldn't expect it to 
do anything else than fall. Now, don't get all 
worked up over this, Bess, or you'll be ready for 
a sanitarium before you leave this lake." 

"I think we'd all better spend the winter in one," 
said Roland, "we would derive great benefit; the 
girls would get robust and healthy. Neurasthenia 
would be driven from their systems; and we could 
take hot baths and get the nicotine out of ours. 
Hey, Billy!" 

"Gad ! we'd be like a different crowd." 

"Have to be introduced all over again," laughed 
Dick. "Evelyn's that neurotic, that I'm afraid she'll 
have a spell some night and have the divorce papers 
drawn up while I'm asleep." 

"It's the life we lead that makes us like this," I 
exclaimed philosophically. 

"The life we lead," repeated Dick derisively. 
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"You mean the life we have led, out here at Sandy 
Lake." 

"Nerves! nerves T' I exclaimed melodramatically. 
"Poisoned nerves is the whole trouble. Nourish the 
nerves and you're rational. Nerves cause insanity, 
insanity causes trouble, trouble causes death. 
There, you see it's all cause and effect ; remove both 
and you " 

"See your finish," laughed Dick ; "you're a great 
philosopher, Billy." 

"But it's a question, whether death is the fin- 
ish," asserted Roland, becoming serious. "I'm not 
an atheist; I believe in a hereafter, a life to come; 
at least, that's what I want to believe." 

"Well, it isn't what we want to believe always — 
but what we have to believe in order to be on the 
safe side," said Wheeler, joining in the conversa- 
tion. 

"What's all this got to do with the picture fall- 
ing?" said Evelyn. 

"Why, cause and effect," repeated Dick ; "hang a 
picture upon a rotten wire and it will consequently 
fall." 
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"Oh ! stop it, Dick ; we're serious. It's an omen 
of some kind," continued Evelyn. 

"Not necessarily a death though," responded 
Jean reflectively. 

"Fix it any way you want," jeered Dick; "let's 
have it a slight case of sickness, nothing serious 
you understand — but as it must be something, have 
it as slight as possible." 

The girls paid no attention to Dick's remarks, 
and went on with the discussion. 

"Maybe Aunt Susan's sick," continued Jean. 
"You know she didn't want me to leave her in 
town alone, but I knew she was used to staying by 
herself, and I couldn't persuade myself to remain; 
it would have been too slow for me!" 

"Here, Marjory dear, let me tie up your finger; 
it's bleeding," said Catherine. I tore a piece from 
my handkerchief and gave it to Catherine, and she 
bandaged the wounded member. 

"There now," I said, "you'll be all right again/* 

"Marjory's finger is the bad news, Bess," I con- 
tinued. 

"I don't believe it, Billy ; we'll hear some dread- 
ful news of some kind," said Bess soberly. "We'll 
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more than likely hear from George, that he didn't 
get 'his position; that's bad news enough, isn't it, 
from George's point of view ?" 

I said, "It's always the point of view you take, 
remember." Jean left the room when our con- 
versation drifted to George ; it was evident that she 
didn't care to discuss his affairs with us, and I could 
see that his absence had affected her spirits. It was 
either that or her acquaintance with Alice Struth- 
ers, which had caused the sudden change. 

I knew that Jean was in love with George, and 
that there had always been an anticipated marriage 
some time in the future, although an exact an- 
nouncement of their engagement had never been 
publicly made. At least, there was an understand- 
ing of some sort between them, but Jean had the 
unfeminine habit of always keeping her business 
to herself, so no one really knew just where they 
stood. 

Wheeler asked Bess if she wanted to drive into 
town with him; she accepted, and ran up stairs to 
change her dress, Jean and Evelyn following. 

Catherine and I were left alone in the sitting 
room, for the first time since the night of my pro- 
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posal, and the miserable sequel of the broken ham- 
mock. Whether Catherine's mood was serious or 
whimsical I could not determine. She was seated 
in a big easy chair near the fire, some distance from 
me. It was incomprehensible to me, the formality 
which dropped between us, like an invisible curtain. 

"Catherine," I said softly, turning toward her. 

The reflection of the bright fire thrown across 
her face stirred in me the familiar joy I had known 
before I felt the love that now consumed me. My 
heart leaped strangely and I could feel the color 
come and go in my cheeks, as I watched her em- 
barrassment. She toyed with the chain around her 
neck, her bosom rose in a sigh, and I could see she 
was greatly agitated. 

Emboldened by her timidity, I continued, my 
voice trembling with suppressed passion : "Why are 
you so formal toward me of late, Catherine?" I 
watched her eagerly, devouring her radiant beauty. 

"Billy, don't be ridiculous and silly," she an- 
swered. 

"If to love you with an undying devotion sig- 
nifies silliness, then I must admit, Catherine, that I 
am subject to that soft impeachment; but you fence 
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with me, put me off my guard. Haven't your 
tones and manner implied a lack of faith in me? 
Catherine, answer me now; anything you say, I 
will believe; but this doubt and uncertainty you 
keep me in, is unbearable. 

"You have known me since boyhood, and I have 
loved you since you were a child like Mar- 
jory. You have always been my boyhood's dream. 
You remember where me met. You were a girl of 
fourteen and I was twenty. I took you home after 
a dance, and the joy your presence brought me that 
night, as we walked side by side, has never left me. 
I loved you then with a boyish adoration, just as 
I do now. Catherine, won't you marry me?" 

A silence ensued, while Catherine put her finger 
to her lips, saying in a whisper: "Hush! Billy, 
some one will overhear you; the girls are upstairs, 
and they would revel in a scene like this." 

"I don't care who hears," I exclaimed vehe- 
mently, as I drew my chair up close to hers. "They 
all know I'm mad about you. Jean knows, Bess 
knows, the whole crowd knows ; so what's the harm 
if they do hear? Give me your answer now," I 
pleaded, not daring to take her in my arms for 
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fear her yielding mood would vanish and I would 
be again confronted with the cold, unresponsive 
Catherine of the last few days. 

"Didn't you say that within forty-eight hours 
the woman would be liberated, and then the mys- 
tery would be cleared?" she asked. 

"But what's that got to do with my question?'* 
I asked, wonderingly. 

"Everything, Billy. Now listen, I will give you 
my answer just as soon as this mystery is cleared 
and off my mind." 

"But won't you give me just a little inkling of 
what it'll be ?" I asked anxiously. 

"That would be telling all, Billy,'* Catherine re- 
plied mysteriously. The way she said the last few 
words in some way made me hopeful. 

Catherine arose to leave just as Wheeler en- 
tered the room. I knew instinctively that he had 
bad news to communicate. Wheeler handed me the 
paper he carried with the exclamation: 

"Read." 

I held the open sheet in my hands and scanned 
through the headings of the different columns, 
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when all at once my eyes were riveted upon a col- 
umn bearing this heading in red letters: 

"FOUL PLAY SUSPECTED 



it 



*A man about 30 years old was found dead, his 
body in a mutilated condition, near the Great Nor- 
thern tracks, between Freeport and Onstead sta- 
tions, at six o'clock this morning. The remains 
were not identified and were sent to the morgue in 
Freeport. 

"Apparently a gentleman, the victim was 6 feet 
in height, weighed between 160 and 170 pounds, 
red hair, Grecian nose and heavy features. He 
wore a blue serge suit. 

"His pockets were empty; nothing which could 
lead to identification was found upon him. 

"Every indication points to murder, for on the 
side of his head was a wound where he had been 
hit by some heavy instrument." 

I turned toward Wheeler, without reading fur- 
ther, and we exclaimed simultaneously: 

"Smith !'' 

"My God ! Wheeler — do you think so ?" 

"Yes," he answered in a hoarse whisper. 
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I half staggered to a chair. Wheeler continued 
in a low tone: 

"There's no doubt it's Smith. I haven't seen him 
since we were in college together, but the descrip- 
tion tallies in every detail — red hair, Grecian nose, 
heavy features, a man of middle weight — ^then it 
says he was apparently a gentleman/* 

"Yes, there can be no doubt," I answered. 
"Smith has escaped from his prison while Alice 
Struthers has been in jail ; he has been pursued, and 
in a struggle with his pursuer, has been killed. It 
would be a remarkable coincidence if it wasn't 
Smith. Then he was found between here and Free- 
port. It's conclusive that he escaped and met his 
fate that way. God ! but it's horrible," I exclaimed, 
arising to my feet. "What will we do? How can 
we tell the girls? Why did we come to Sandy 
Lake!" 

"It's the most fearful tragedy that could have 
happened," exclaimed Wheeler, pacing the room, 
and swinging his hands back and forth. 

Bess rushed in upon us, followed by Jean and 
Catherine. Bess was dressed for the auto ride into 
town with Wheeler. She had overheard Wheeler's 
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remark as she descended the steps — and laughingly 
remarked as she entered the room: "Why so trag- 
ical, Mr. Wheeler? Excellent! You should have 
gone upon the stage." 

"What's happened?" asked Jean, looking from 
Wheeler to me, anxiously. 

The shock we had just undergone had unbal- 
anced us and we couldn't recover our self-posses- 
sion sufficiently to make an explanation which 
would reassure the girls. However, Bess hadn't 
noticed our silence, and walked over to the table 
and picked up the letters, which she flung down 
immediately with the remark : 

"Bills — ^they can wait; come on, Mr. Wheeler, 
it's six o'clock now, and Aunt Susan said she 
would serve dinner at six-thirty prompt. We'll 
have to go.*' 

She leisurely picked up the opened paper lying 
upon the table, and scanned the front page. The 
girls laughed and joked about Bess's auto rig- 
gings, but Wheeler and I stood awaiting the catas- 
trophe which we knew would soon follow. Sud- 
denly Bess screamed, and Wheeler caught her in his 
arms just as she was about to slip to the floor. 
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"She's fainted," cried Wheeler. 

I ran for some water, while Wheeler laid her 
upon the lounge. Catherine was chafing her hands, 
when I returned with the glass. 

"Take her up stairs," said Jean. "Aunt Susan 
may come, and she'll want to know the trouble. 
Then she'll be more comfortable up there." 

Wheeler carried her up stairs, Catherine accom- 
panying him. Jean stayed behind, and very mys- 
teriously asked me what was the trouble. 

"Oh, Billy," said Jean, commencing to cry — ^**It*s 
horrible! Why didn't you tell her yourself, and 
not let her read it in cold print ? It's been a dread- 
ful shock to her, and Bess has a weak heart, too. 
Poor Smith!" sobbed Jean, hysterically. "Can't 
there be some mistake, Billy?" 

"Well, read for yourself," I said, pointing to the 
paper upon the table. "Of course there's a possi- 
bility — ^there's always hope — ^but I'm afraid there's 
very little in this case. You see how decidedly the 
description tallies with Smith's. Even Bess saw it 
at once — Smith's an unusual looking fellow — and 
this man's description is exactly like Smith's." 

The front door opened and Di(jk entered. I lost 
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no time in telling him the news. He thought as we 
did after reading the paper, and immediately called 
Wheeler, from upstairs, and asked him to accom- 
pany him into town, to the morgue. I could see 
that he was greatly agitated, but Dick had perfect 
control of himself in a crisis. He and Wheeler left 
for Freeport immediately. 

Catherine called me, and asked me to go for the 
doctor, as Bess was having a sinking spell. 

We talked in whispers, and the house was per- 
vaded with gloom. Bess lay stricken with sorrow, 
and in great danger on account of he^r weak heart. 
Catherine had completely gone to pieces, her over- 
wrought nerves had given out. Jean was hysterical, 
laughing and crying simultaneously; so Evelyn, 
Roland and I sat up that night, ministering to Bess 
and awaiting the news that would seal our sorrow, 
when Dick and Wheeler arrived. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

A half hour later I was sitting by the fire alone, 
in the sitting room. I felt as if I had been through 
a severe illness. The house was quiet except the 
girls' low whispers in the upstairs hall, and the even 
tick of the old-fashioned clock, which sounded weird 
and melancholy to my troubled mind. I strained 
every nerve in anticipation of the phone bell ring- 
ing, bringing news from Wheeler and Dick. I had 
lost all interest in the mystery now that this tragedy 
of Smith's death had been the outcome of circum- 
stances I had believed only a few days before to be 
so trivial and of so little consequence. 

I felt that I was responsible for the double dis- 
aster, and that had I acted upon my own resources, 
an official investigation could have been made as to 
Smith's whereabouts long ago, and probably might 
have prevented Courtney meeting his fate in the 
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way he did, as well as saved Smith from this hor- 
rible end. Keen remorse overcame me. 

Then the thought that arose repeatedly in my 
consciousness, and from which I could not escape, 
was this: I must continue to investigate the mys- 
tery, for Catherine had refused to give me her an- 
swer until after it had been solved. I was torn 
between the thought that my entire happiness de- 
pended upon immediate action, and the realization 
that my present mental condition made me utterly 
unfit to unravel the further threads of the mystery. 
Although Smith had been my only rival with Cath- 
erine and the one obstacle to my hope of happiness 
with her, still I loved and esteemed him, despite his 
many faults. A loyalty had grown up between us 
that made the news of his supposed untimely end 
hard to bear. The thought never entered my mind 
that the stranger found upon the tracks might not 
be Smith. 

A slight step behind me warned me that some 
one was in the room, and upon looking up I found 
that it was Jean, who was standing silently beside 
the table, in deep contemplation. 

"How's Bess ?" I asked, in a low tone. 
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"She's had another sinking spell, so we gave her 
the other sedative the doctor left; she's better now 
and asleep. 

"Billy, the pearl necklace that Uncle Charley gave 
me, is gone." 

"Gone!" I exclaimed. "This news then upsets 
every theory I had in regard to the reason of the 
mystery. Gone!" I repeated. 

"Yes," continued Jean, and her voice sounded 
far off. "I've been so careful about placing my 
jewels in safety, that is, ever since we found that 
some one was taking Catherine's. I'm just sick 
about it." 

"Hush," I said, "don't let any one know about 
this ; we have enough trouble at present." 

I arose from my chair and asked Jean if she 
wouldn't sit down. She glanced at me curiously 
for a moment, then made an excuse, saying she 
must join Evelyn and Roland. 

"Look here, Jean," I said determinedly, "I want 
to have a little talk with you, and now is just as 
good a time as any other. Smith's death makes it 
absolutely necessary for us to clear this mystery 
and find his murderer. You know that this Alice 
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Struthers has a hand in the whole affair, and you 
have admitted to me that she is a friend of yours. 
The thought is preposterous, I know, but I have 
your word for it, and not more than a few days 
ago. If you know anything that will enlighten us, 
for God's sake tell us now !*' I had worked myself 
up to an intense pitch, and the surge of my emo- 
tions became greater, as I surveyed her placid smile. 
"Can't I say anything to you, Jean," I said, lower- 
ing my voice and stepping in front of her, one 
hand placed caressingly upon her shoulder, "can't 
I persuade you to see that silence at this time may 
mean a serious disadvantage to us in pursuing and 
capturing the murderer of Smith ?" 

"Wheeler will mail Grove's letter while he is in 
town to-night," answered Jean placidly, "and the 
woman will then be liberated — ^you can find out all 
you want to know from her ; besides — I don't think 
this is a proper time to discuss a subject of this 
kind. I'm unstrung and dreadfully depressed, Billy. 
I don't care to talk upon the subject to-night,"' re- 
peated Jean, as she closed the book she had been 
lately fingering. 

"Oh! it's Aunt Susan," said Jean, as we heard 
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a step upon the porch. "Whatll we tell her! Here, 
Billy, you go to the door, Fm off — I don't care to 
be catechised by Aunt Susan to-night ; she would un- 
nerve me so I wouldn't be able to sleep a wink." 
Jean started to leave the room, when the front door 
opened, and a loud male voice met our ears. 

"Hello there, Jeanie, where's the folks? Gad! 
but you don't act glad to see me — what's the mat- 
ter?" Jean had fallen back against the newel post 
in the hall, absolute terror shone in her eyes — I sup- 
pressed the exclamation that arose to my lips, re- 
membering Bess's illness and Catherine's condition, 
and closed my teeth hard ; the uneven pounding of 
my heart stifled me, and I could make no sound 
with my lips. 

"A cheerful party, hey! Lord, you would think 
you'd seen a ghost," said Smithy drawing the gloves 
from his hands, and stalking past us into the sitting 
room. He sat down in a chair, clapping his hands 
upon his knees with a waggish laugh, typical of 
Smith. We watched him eagerly ; neither Jean nor 
myself had regained our composure sufficiently to 
speak. 

"What have you all been doing?" said Smith, 
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anxiously. The question awoke me, and I re- 
sponded quickly: 

"What have we been doing! God! man, what 
have you been doing?" 

Smith looked up, with an expression of intense 
surprise, at my vehement tone. 

"You're a dead man," I said, slowly and se- 
riously. "The woman responsible for your murder 
is in prison ; the man, her accomplice, is dead. Bess 
is ill, probably seriously, from the startling news — 
Dick and Wheeler are at the present moment view- 
ing your remains at the morgue. And you, you 
can ask us, What have you been doing?' " 

Smith scanned my face earnestly, as if I might 
have lost my mind. He grabbed me by the shoul- 
der, exclaiming : "Billy, are you mad !" 

"We're all mad," laughed Jean, hysterically. 

Smith first refused to give more than the barest 
outline of his experiences, but we demanded all the 
details, and he finally acquiesced. We showed him 
the note of warning which we had received upon 
two occasions. Roland described the mysterious 
eyes we had seen at the window, and I told him 
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about my taxicab chase, also about the man whom 
I had seen coming from the cellar. 

"If you girls will leave," said Smith, "I'll ex- 
plain my disappearance a little more explicitly ; that 
is, the cause of my leaving. 

"I'm awfully worried about Sis," continued 
Smith, after the girls had left the room and gone 
up stairs. "It's a shame. Why, I wouldn't have 
had this happen for worlds. It seems I always 
make a muddle of things. 

Just then Dick and Wheeler arrived. Their con- 
fusion was supreme as they caught sight of Smith, 
and explanations were commenced all over again. 

"Well, to go back where I started from," con- 
tinued Smith. "You see, fellows, I had no idea 
anything was going on like this ; why, if I had only 
known." 

"Go on! Smith, with your story," I said, irrita- 
bly. 

"We're after your story. We don't care a hang 
what you thought," said Dick, exasperated. 

"Well then, about the note," said Smith. "You 
see I happen to know something about that part of 
it at least, and I didn't care to say anything about 
it while the girls were around. 
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"I got into Freeport this morning, felt slick as 
a whistle after my rest and visit at the Springs. 
Fm a new man, fellows, haven't had a drop of 
liquor since I left. I met a friend of mine and he 
informed me, that the secret abstinence society that 
we belonged to had gone up. Another member 
besides myself hadn't shown up to the meetings, so 
they disbanded. That was good news to me, for 
that had been the real cause of my sudden resolu- 
tion to leave the Lake that night after I had ridden 
out with you, Billy. 

"You see, a year ago I had decided upon bracing 
up and renouncing liquor. That was when I joined 
this secret abstinence club. Now that it's disbanded 
I can tell you about it. The night Billy and I ar- 
rived here I was thrown out of the buggy and lay 
unconscious at the side of the barn for some time. 
.When I came to, no one was around. The horse 
and buggy had been put in the barn, so I thought. 
I realized my condition, and was ashamed to make 
my appearance before Catherine and the girls. 
Then I remembered that the next night was the 
meeting of the No Naughty Nights Society, and 
here I was, after a two days' spree, in no fit condi- 
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tion to make my appearance. The fellows would 
know, the minute they saw me, that I had been 
drinking, and I would have to pay the penalty of 
being tarred and feathered. 

"I decided to leave the Lake at once before any- 
one knew of my presence. I didn't think anything 
about you, Billy, I was so intent upon my own 
plans and the new resolution that I had made. I 
decided to go away alone for a week or so, brace 
up, and come back a new man. There you are, 
that's all I can tell you. 

"As far as the rest of the mystery is concerned, 
it has no connection at all with me; that is, as far 
as I know." 

"Then the note of warning was meant for you?" 
I said. 

"But why in heaven's name would they tie the 
note on the knob of the dining-room door?" asked 
Dick solemnly. 

"Oh, it's one of the fellows' jokes," explained 
Smith. "You know everything is done in a mys- 
terious way — ^absolute secrecy, you know. They 
couldn't come after me, so they went that way about 
letting me know of the meeting." 
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"Who in thunder was the man at the window? 
Do you think he is connected with the other part 
of the mystery? And who was the fellow I saw 
wearing your cap?" 

"Oh," laughed Smith, "he probably found my 
cap near the barn. I went off and left it, and had 
to buy a new one that night in Freeport, before I 
started on the train for Lithia Springs." 

"But who was the man at the window?" I re- 
peated. 

"He had the most peculiar eyes I ever saw," said 
Dick. 

"God! you'd remember them the rest of your 
life," said Roland. 

"Why, ha, ha !" laughed Smith, "that's one of the 
N. N. N. members; he was probably looking for 
me. He's near-sighted; that's why he didn't see 
you staring through the window at him." 

"Well, what were Lee and Courtney doing at 
Hawksmere? Who stole the jewels? Why did 
Courtney try to compromise me?" I asked in a 
breath. 

"I don't know anything about that part of it," re- 
plied Smith. 
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**Gv: ! Smith. I don't know whether you're worth 
it or not/' exclaimed Dick. 
Worth what, Dick?" 

Whv, the trouble vou have caused us. Put 
yourself in our places and see how you'd feel — and 
poor Bess has collapsed, the strain has been too 
much for her." 

"I'm deucedly sorry about it all— confoimd it, I 
should think you*d known I wasn't such a blunder- 
ing ass as to get wound up in a mystery. The mys- 
tery you wound about me, was simply surmise, 
imagination ; but this other affair has some founda- 
tion." 

"Well, I should guess," I laughed, "look at me. 
I resemble a corkscrew, and just as thin; my 
nerves have been twisted until I feel loose all over, 
and I can double myself up like a jackknife." 

"Sit upon your spine a little longer, Billy/* 
laughed Dick, "and you and I will loaf in a sani- 
tarium together." 

"I mailed that letter of Grove's to-night," said 
Wheeler, "and I am just waiting to get at that 
blonde beauty, and hear what she has to say. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



jean's story 



"Congratulations!" I said, turning toward Bess, 
who entered the room, languidly. 

She was still weak, and the brilliant illumina- 
tion of her eyes betrayed the emotional stress she 
was undergoing when I held out my hand in con- 
gratulation over her engagement to Wheeler, which 
he himself had just announced an hour before. 

"It's so good of you, Billy, to congratulate me. 
You know, I always had a latent feeling that you 
didn't approve of Wheeler, and it's such a plea- 
surable relief to learn I was wrong." Bess twisted 
the large diamond upon her finger, and gazed at 
me appealingly. "Billy, don't spoil the beautiful 
fabric that I have woven in my dreams about you 
and Catherine. You're going to marry her, aren't 
you?" 

I sat looking into the fire, and somehow her voice 
delighted me, as a few minutes ago mine had prob- 
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ably delighted her. How different the human voice 
sounds if the words spoken are what we most desire 
to hear! How it can soothe the irritated soul and 
call forth sweet recollections that stir brain and 
senses alike. That I still held a place in Bess's 
heart was the exhilarating thought that ran through 
me. She was still my loyal friend. 

The vision of Catherine floated before me, as I 
turned my face toward Bess, and I felt the most in- 
tense desire to assure her upon the subject. 

"Bess, you know that I love Catherine, and that 
it is my one desire to wed her. It is what I have 
waited for all my life. She has promised to give 
me her answer, as soon as the mystery is solved." 

"Hello there!'' called Smith, as he opened the 
front door. "How do you feel. Sis?" he said, 
walking toward Bess, and laying his hands caress- 
ingly upon her shoulders. 

"I feel much stronger, dear, now that I know 
you are safe, and under my care." 

"Why," continued Smith, spasmodically, "it 
makes me feel like a brute to have been the cause of 
your being ill. I would have sacrificed my life 
rather than to have it happen." 
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"Don't let's discuss it," answered Bess. "Where 
are Dickie and the girls ?" she continued by way of 
turning the subject. 

"Here he comes now," I remarked, turning to- 
wards the window, where I saw Dick mounting the 
steps leading to the cottage. He was holding a 
fishing rod in one hand and in the other a small 
fish hung upon a heavy string. 

"Well done!" I exclaimed, as he entered the 
room, holding the fish up for our inspection. 
"How'd you do it ? Dollars to doughnuts you dove 
for it." 

"Isn't it a bonanza?" laughed Dick. "To think 
I was just three hours mesmerizing him. Why, I 
thought I'd caught a whale, he pulled so furiously." 

"I bet he's the last one in the Lake," said Bess, 
humorously. 

"Well, that's Sandy Lake for you," exclaimed 
Dick, "it's about as good fishing ground as the Sa- 
hara desert; I've trolled around the lake all the 
morning hours and this is what I get, gad ! it looks 
like one of Aunt Susan's gold fish." 

Dick left the room to dispose of his prize, Bess 
and Smith went over to Aunt Susan's, and I joined 
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Dick in the dining room. I was chock full of in- 
formation and had to relieve myself, and Dick was 
the one man I felt could appreciate what I had to 
say. 

"What's changed you?" I said, clapping him 
upon the shoulder, enthusiastically. "You're a dif- 
ferent man since yesterday. You have shown more 
animation than in the last three years. Who ever 
heard of Dick Reese going fishing? Positively 
your expression is optimistic. Confide in me and 
I'll do the same." 

"If I were going to tell my business to anyone, 
I would tell it to you, Billy," he answered* "I'm 
in love," he declared, facing me without a vestige 
of emotion in his face. 

"What! Dick Reese, if I had a weak heart, I 
would fall dead at your feet. Good heavens, man! 
Use some discretion. In love! With whom?" 

"That's the secret," he answered, walking into the 
sitting room and flinging himself into a chair. I 
followed him in a daze. 

"You've aroused my curiosity, now youVe got 
to satisfy it," I said persuasively. "Who is it? 
Here I thought you were immime, and that's prao- 
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tically what you have given us to believe — now you 
come out with the startling announcement that 
you're in love. Is it a joke? Confound it, tell me," 
I said, becoming irritated at his silence. 

"You're in love with Catherine, aren't you, 
Billy?" 

"Yes," I answered quickly. 

"Wheeler's in love with Bess, I'm in love — Say, 
Billy, let's have a triple wedding." 

"Have you her consent — this woman, whoever 
she is, will she have you?" 

"No," came the droll response; "why, she don't 
even know I'm in love with her, but she's mine 
nevertheless. Recall, several years ago, Billy, before 
she and George started up their case. Didn't I pay 
attention to her, and wasn't she susceptible to my 
attractions? I went away. When I returned 
George had come between us. I decided then, to 
let her have her little fling with George — or anyone 
else, then when she was ready to give them up and 
settle down, I would step in and carry off the prize." 

"Then it's Jean. God ! what a fool I've been !" 

"Now, look here, Dick, what you have told me 
has upset my plans." 
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"Upset your plans ? What do you mean, Billy ?" 

"I have had a confession from Jean, about what 
she knows of the mystery. I have divulged it to 
no one, but I want you to know, and also get your 
opinion as to whether there is any truth in the 
story J 

'But you have said Jean told youJ 
'Yes, I don't doubt her, but the story was told 
her by another. Has it any foundation of truth, is 
the question I want to put to you. 

"Jean became acquainted with Alice Struthers in 
this way: Jean was walking up to Green's, on the 
upper path that circles through the woods. Alice 
Struthers was sitting beside the road, tying her 
shoe. Jean stopped and asked if she could be of 
any help. They exchanged talk upon one thing and 
another, and the woman asked Jean her name. She 
started with surprise upon hearing that it was Jean 
Morehead she was talking to. She then told Jean 
that she knew her fiance, George Moore, and asked 
her if they were really engaged to be married. 

"Jean said at first she thought the woman im- 
pudent to ask this question, but her ladylike appear- 
ance and sweet manners reassured her, so that she 
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finally told her that she was Moore's intended 
though not formally engaged. When the woman 
heard that, she changed the subject. They had a 
very pleasant afternoon together. Jean liked her 
immensely, and invited her to take an automobile 
ride with her the next day, and that was when Jean 
was told the story I will now tell you. 

"The woman told Jean that she, Alice Struthers, 
was the wife of George Moore; that he had mar- 
ried her two years before in Wyoming. She was 
at that time an actress, and after her marriage she 
gave up her position. A year and half afterward, 
he had deserted her. She had had a very hard time 
since then getting engagements. For a short time 
the last year she was in vaudeville, then she lost her 
position, and had nothing to fall back upon for sup- 
port. 

"She had a friend, a man who was in love with 
her, who volunteered to help her discover her hus- 
band's whereabouts, and get alimony on condition, 
if successful, of receiving her hand. 

"The reason she gave for telling Jean the story, 
was that she couldn't let Jean ruin her life by such 
a marriage. 
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*'You see, Dick/' I said after finishing my story, 
"Jean didn't know that this woman and the Per- 
fumed Lady were one and the same, at least not 
until I told her. The woman was wise enough to 
say just so much, leaving Jean in the dark as to 
details. Jean said that after she had told her the 
story, she couldn't get any more from her. She 
closed up like a clam. 

'*The reason Jean didn't confide in anyone, was 
that at first she did not fully believe the woman's 
story; then afterward, when I had talked to her — 
you see, I saw Jean and this woman riding together 
the afternoon the woman told the story, and I 
knew she was our woman, the Perfumed Lady — she 
began to reason, and analyze what the woman had 
told her, thinking that if it were true about George 
Moore, she, Jean, should not be the one to make 
the story public. She would leave that for some 
one else. Then even if she had thought it best, she 
couldn't do so on account of Aunt Susan. She 
would not be the one to inflict the pain that the story 
would bring upon poor Aunt Susan. Besides, she 
v^as assured that silence was best. Now you have 
Jean's story, Dick, and there's food for thought con- 
tained in every word." 
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A MAN MISSING 



"George is back," said Jean, breathlessly; "he 
didn't get his position. But that isn't the worst. 
Aunt Susan has started right in, and is telling him 
the whole affair about the woman. I wish you could 
see the expression upon his face. Heavens! I be- 
lieve he's guilty. Why, he looked positively scared 
to death. I did everything to change the subject, 
and get Aunt Susan started on something else, but 
there was no use, she went right on and is telling 
him the whole story and describing Alice Struthers 
in every detail." 

"Suppose he should confess the whole thing to 
her?" I said. 

"Don't worry," said Dick ; "he'll not do that." 

"Look at this beautiful bracelet he gave me," said 
Jean, presenting her arm for our inspection. "I 
hated to accept it, but what could I do? If I re- 
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fused, he would immediately think there was some* 
thing strange about my actions and so would Aiint 
Susan, ni give it back to him later when I'm 
alone." 

"Why, you don't believe that the story is true, 
Jean?" said Bess. 

"Do I believe it's true? Well, if you had seen 
his expression, as I saw it, you wouldn't ask foolish 
questions. Who is that?" said Jean, parting the 
curtains and looking out of the window. 

"Good Lord, here she is!" I exclaimed dra*- 
matically. 

"Who?" asked Dick and Bess simultaneously. 

"Alice Struthers. Gad! she has some honesty 
left," said Roland ; "I never believed she'd keep her 
promise to explain matters." 

"Is she coming here or going to Aunt Susan's ?" 
said Bess excitedly. "Oh, if she goes over there !" 

"Don't worry, Bess; she's making straight for 
this place. She's coming up the steps now. You 
go to the door, Jean," said Dick; "you have met 
her, and it won't be as embarrassing for you." 

"I'll not do it. Billy knows her as well as I do ; 
besides, I don't want to see her or think about her. 
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Tm going out through the back way over to Aunt 
Susan's, and see if I can't straighten matters over 
there." 

Just then the bell rang, and before I had time 
to collect my thoughts, I had opened the front door, 
and stood face to face with Alice Struthers. 

"Is Mr. Moore in ?" she asked, surveying me with 
some hauteur. 

"No, Mr. Moore isn't at the Lake," I answered, 
choking over the lie. She surveyed me an instant 
with an expression of mistrust, then stepped into the 
hall. 

"I would rather speak with you alone, if Mr. 
Moore is not here," she replied, speaking rapidly; 
"but of course if it is impossible I will have to make 
the best of my opportunity. I have yoti to thank, 
Mr. Simpson, for my liberation. You have kept 
your word, and have freed me from the crime as 
you said you would. I wished to see Mr. Moore 
first, but am willing to acquaint you with the cir- 
cumstances that evidently have caused you a great 
deal of worry." 

"Step into the sitting room. Miss Struthers, and 
I will introduce you to several people who are just 
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• 

as much interested in the story as I am." I intro- 
duced her to Bess, Evelyn and the rest, all except 
Wheeler, who immediately took the initiative, and 
shook hands with her as if she were an old friend. 

We tried to make her feel at ease, and talked and 
chatted for several moments, upon the weather, etc. 
No one had sufficient courage to bring up the sub- 
ject of her visit. Finally Miss Struthers herself 
turned toward me and said: "Mr. Simpson, I 
really don't know how to thank you for what you 
have done for me. It has been the act of a true 
friend. I suppose Miss Morehead has told you what 
I told her concerning Mr. Moore and myself?" 

I nodded silently, and she proceeded. 

"What I told Miss Morehead is not exactly the 
true state of affairs, but I had a reason. I wanted 
to break their engagement, and I knew what I said 
to her would accomplish that. I am. not Mr. 
Moore's wife; that is, I am not legally married to 
him." 

She saw the astonishment in our faces and paused 
as if to collect her thoughts before proceeding. 
"Two years ago," continued Miss Struthers, sitting 
forward in her chair, her eyes ialight, and her 
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hands trembling as she fingered the gold purse in 
her lap, "I met Mr. Moore, who had just come 
West. I was an actress, and the star of the com- 
pany. Although I was an actress, I was a good 
woman, and I soon found that Mr. Moore's inten- 
tions were not honorable. Immediately upon con- 
vincing myself of this, I broke off the acquaintance. 
A few months later he came to me, confessed his 
previous intentions, but said that now he was de- 
termined to have me at any cost, and would make 
me his wife, asking only that I give up my pro- 
fession. 

"I wouldn't give my consent at first, but found 
that I loved him in spite of my woman's instinct 
warning me against him. After a hard struggle, I 
gave my consent to the marriage which took place a 
fortnight later, in a legal manner as I then sup- 
posed. 

"We lived happily for a year, then the climax 
came. He deserted me, leaving me absolutely noth- 
ing for support. By the aid of an old friend, Mr. 
Courtney, I became acquainted with the facts of 
my position. I was not a wife and was not legally 
xmited to Mr. Moore. A mock ceremony, Mr. 
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Courtney discovered, had been planned and exe- 
cuted. 

"After Mr. Moore had disappeared I needn't tell 
you what followed, except that I could get no en- 
gagement and that I was compelled to live upon 
charity until six months ago, when through the 
kindness of Mr. Courtney's friends I was engaged 
for a few weeks to appear in vaudeville. Mr. 
Courtney had been my only friend and adviser, and 
I had known him long before I met Mr. Moore. He 
had honorably proposed to me, several times, but I 
didn't feel I could marry him. 

"My vaudeville engagement barely sufficed to 
pay my board, and being in such straitened circum- 
stances, I listened to Mr. Courtney's plans, which 
were, that if I would give him a description of Mr. 
Moore, he would hunt him down, and in some way 
get some allowance from him that would enable me 
to live comfortably. — ^Then if his plan was success- 
fully accomplished, I was to give my consent to wed 
him, and live upon the money we had received from 
Mr. Moore. 

"At first, I declined his proposition. As I have 
told you before, I am an honest woman, but the 
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trick Mr. Moore had played upon me left me utterly 
hopeless and dependent. I felt that I was ruined; 
I was as many women are, an outcast, a shame to 
their sex, and this had all been forced upon me. I 
had lost the one thing I had lived for, striven for, 
fought for, during my many years of apprentice- 
ship upon the stage — my honor; and the fact that 
I had lost prayed upon my mind, until I felt I was in 
great danger of losing my reason. 

"I don't want to tell you all," she said, turning 
towards Bess and Evelyn; "but to make you fully 
understand my actions as well as Mr. Courtney's I 
must explain it all from the start." 

"We are much interested, Miss Struthers. Pro- 
ceed, please," I said, pleasantly. 

"To make the story shorter, for I am afraid I 
will tire you all, I will say that I gave Mr. Court- 
ney a full description of Mr. Moore. I didn't have 
one of his pictures, and told him to go to Freeport, 
that he lived there with his aunt, Miss Susan Carle- 
ton, and if he couldn't find him there to go to Sandy 
Lake, where his aunt had a cottage. 

"Mr. Courtney left for Freeport a few days later. 
I had no idea in what way he intended to accom- 
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plish his purpose. I left it to him entirely. I had 
a vaudeville engagement at the time, so could not 
leave; but after he had been gone a few weeks, I 
learned from his letters, which came each day, that 
he had made little progress, although he had lo- 
cated Mr. Moore. I decided to give up my engage- 
ment, join Mr. Courtney and help him carry out 
his plans. On the train coming from Wyoming I 
thought the whole thing out, and decided to see 
some lawyer as soon as I reached Freeport. If I 
had no legal rights over Mr. Moore as his wife I 
felt that at least I should have some right to de- 
mand support from a man who had treated me dis- 
honorably. 

"I had no money to bring suit against him, but 
at any rate it would be the wisest plan to see a 
lawyer. I inquired at the station the morning I 
arrived in Freeport, for the name of the best known 
lawyer in the city. Mr. Simpson's name and ad- 
dress were given me. I went straight to his office 
but learned he was out of town. I then met Mr. 
Courtney upon the street. He had been living the 
past few days at Susan Carleton's town house, 
which was imoccupied while she was at the Lake. 
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I didn't say anything to Mr. Courtney about my 
visit to the lawyer. He told me to stay at the Carle- 
ton house, and he would stay at Sandy Lake, while 
I was there, and -" 

"Now, Miss Struthers, let me ask you a few ques- 
tions," I said ; "it will be a much quicker way to re- 
veal this mystery. Who hit me the night I arrived 
at Sandy Lake ?" 

"Mr. Courtney/' 

"But what for?" 

"Well, Mr. Simpson, you better let me go on with 
the story. I see you are not well enough acquainted 
with the facts to understand the mystery until I 
reveal them." 

"But can you not answer the question. Miss 
Struthers?" said Dick irritably. 

"Mr. Courtney took you for Mr. Moore," she 
said slowly. "The whole mixup was from that one 
mistake. You and Mr. Moore do look alike," she 
continued. "You see, Mr. Courtney had been 
around the two cottages all day but could see no 
one that tallied with my description of Mr. Moore, 
until you arrived in the buggy. The minute he got 
a look at your face, as you drove up near the bam, 
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he thought it was Mr. Moore, and quickly, without 
any further thought, struck you and then searched 
your pockets — but he found nothing of any value to 
him, as identification, or anything he could hold for 
ransom, or use to compromise you. 

'*I informed him the minute I arrived, when he 
explained what he had done so far in the case, that 
he had done the worst thing possible, as it would 
arouse suspicion. I never dreamed that the man 
he had assaulted was not Mr. Moore, and I also did 
not know that the picture he afterwards held for 
ransom, was not a likeness of Mr. Moore. He did 
not show me the photo, and I simply took it for 
granted that he had the right man. If I had known 
for an instant that we were on the wrong track, I 
should have taken a different course entirely. I 
didn't feel just right about it anyway, and I called 
the second time upon you, Mr. Simpson, for advice, 
but found you were out, and of course I did not 
know you were connected in any way with Mr. 
Courtney's plans. I did not know until the morn- 
ing before Mr. Courtney was shot at the garage, 
following the night that I left the note meant for 
you at the cottage, that we had made a mistake, and 
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that the man we were molesting was not Mr. Moore 
but Mr. Simpson." 

"Who was the man I saw coming from the cellar 
wearing Mr. Reese's cap?" 

"I couldn't say about the cap, Mr. Simpson, but 
if the man had any connection with our plans, it 
was the agent Mr. Courtney had hired to get him 
something that would compromise Mr. Moore. The 
same man broke open your trunk, and sent Mrs. 
Wadsworth an anonymous letter." 

"Who was this man ?" asked Dick. 

"Why, your butler, Lee." 

"Lee!" exclaimed Bess, "but are you sure, Miss 
Struthers ?" 

"Yes, Miss Reese, — it was Lee, — but don't blame 
him. I think as Mr. Courtney did, after he found 
that he had mistaken his man, that Lee was honest, 
and feared to tell him that they had been pursuing 
the wrong man, and that Mr. Simpson, as he was 
called, was not Mr. Moore in disguise. Mr. Court- 
ney told me that he had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing Lee that Mr. Simpson had disguised his name, 
and that he was Mr. Moore, a married man, and 
paying court to Mrs. Wadsworth. Lee was very 
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fond of Mrs. Wads worth, and it was through his 
sympathy for her that he consented to act as Mr. 
Courtney's agent, in finding compromising evidence 
against Mr. Simpson. 

"Mr. Courtney promised to give him money for 
his trouble, saying he was doing it on behalf of Mrs. 
Wads worth, and if the fellow was really a scoun- 
drel, he was not working on a dishonorable job." 

"So then it was Lee's footprints we saw in the 
cellar, he was the man who broke open my trunk, 
and the man that had been in the house and the one 
who rolled down the coal in the cellar trying to get 
out of the coal chute door? But, who stole the 
jewels, Miss Struthers? And kindly explain to me 
why you took my satchel, also why you went 
through the two cottages the night you left the note 
which was intended for me ? Why did you do this ? 
Why act in such a mysterious way ?" 

"Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Simpson. One can 
hardly account for irrational deeds, but since we 
had involved ourselves in such a mistake I could 
see no reasonable way out of it. There was noth- 
ing left for us to do, that is, openly. I wanted to 
rectify the error as soon as I learned about the mis* 
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taken identity, but I couldn't see how to go about 
it, without being caught ourselves. The day Mr. 
Simpson showed me the picture, I recognized at 
once that the man in the picture was not Mr. Moore. 
He said that was what Lee said at first, but he had 
convinced him that it was a likeness of the guilty 
man, and that he had changed his name. 

"Mr. Courtney said he knew the man must be 
travelling under an assumed name, because he was 
the exact counterpart of ,the man I had described 
as. Mr. Moore. I finally convinced Mr. Courtney 
that he had made a great mistake, and that at any 
cost I was going to inform this man, whoever he 
was, of the fact. So I wrote the note, saying we 
had made a mistake, but would accept the hundred 
dollars. I intended leaving the note at the right 
cottage, but I wasn't sure which was the right one, 
so that was my reason for entering both cottages 
that night. — When I found I was in the wrong cot- 
tage, and just as I was leaving the room, I saw your 
satchel, which I noticed was full of documents. As 
I couldn't be absolutely sure it wasn't Mr. Moore 
who was lying in the bed, his back to me, I thought 
I would take the satchel, for if it was his, I would 
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have something that would help me out of my diffi- 
culty, and finally put us on the right track; that 
was why I took the satchel. 

"I didn't want to leave the note unless I was sure 
it would fall into the right man's hands and that 
was why I entered the other cottage. I had a skele- 
ton key which Mr. Courtney gave me. On enter- 
ing the house, I immediately found that I was being 
pursued, so when I heard someone scream, and it 
seemed as though there were more than a dozen 
men after me, I fled in fright down the back steps, 
and in my haste dropped the note, — rushing out the 
side door, which was open, and out into the woods 
where Mr. Courtney was waiting for me with an 
automobile. 

"We drove into town, to the Carleton homestead, 
where we examined the contents of the satchel, and 
found we had made another mistake, so fled, not 
daring to sleep there for fear some of you would 
arrive in pursuit that night. 

'There is the whole story, Mr. Simpson. As for 
the jewels, I know nothing about that ; neither Mr. 
Courtney nor myself are thieves, although appear- 
ances are against us." 
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'But who stole the jewels, then?" said Roland. 
^Some one has Jean's necklace, it hasn't been re- 
turned as the others have." 

A sound was heard behind the curtain just then, 
f and Rosa entered, sobbing and holding in her hand 
Jean's necklace. 

"Rosa!" exclaimed Bess. "And you stole the 
jewels !" 

Rosa was convulsed with sobs, exclaiming, in an 
incoherent manner, bathed in tears, "Forgive me, 
Miss Bessie, Fm no thief, I always put them back — • 
I confessed each Sunday to the priest and he told 
me to put them back — I did it but I couldn't keep 
them, for I'm no thief," sobbed Rosa. 

"Rosa, go upstairs to your room at once. I will 
talk to you later," said Bess sharply, and Rosa, in 
deep grief, quickly left the room. 

I turned toward Miss Struthers, who started to 
speak as she arose to go. 

"Mr. Simpson, I must see Mr. Moore. As you 
see, I have no one to help me, now that Mr. Court- 
ney, my only friend, has gone. I have no money, 
and am helpless." 

'Come to my office in the morning, Miss Struth- 
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ers, I will talk to you there. Don't communicate 
with Mr. Moore, let me do that. I can come to some 
terms with him professionally much better than you 
can in a personal way — I will see that you are pro- 
vided for. Mr. Moore is not legally responsible for 
your support, but I think, with my persuasion, he 
will make a settlement that will be advantageous to 
you. You may call upon me in the morning." 

"All right, Mr. Simpson, I will be there." 

Miss Struthers left, and I immediately asked Dick 
to go over and bring George Moore to me. I in- 
tended to have a little talk with him and the sooner 
the better. 

Just as Dick was getting his hat Jean came in, 
and in her excited manner said : "Well, he's gone !" 

"Gone! Where? Who?" I asked. 

"George has left the Lake. When I went over to 
Aunt Susan's, just as the woman came, Aunt Su- 
san told me George had suddenly remembered that 
he had to leave for Chicago at once, that he had for- 
gotten some very important business. He's been 
gone about an hour." 
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Rosa and Lee had gone, Bess had obtained a con- 
fession from Lee as to the part he had played in 
the mystery ; so now that the servants had been dis- 
missed, Bess informed us that there was nothing else 
to do, but return to town. She immediately began 
making preparations to leave the Lake, and had al- 
ready taken the few luxuries contained in the cot- 
tage and packed them in her trunk. 

The night before, immediately after Alice 
Struthers had left, Dick took the train to Freeport, 
to find George Moore and bring him back to the 
Lake. Moore was caught up with at the station in 
Freeport, just as he was about to purchase his 
ticket for Chicago. Dick brought him to the Lake 
that night, and he confessed the truth of the whole 
story Alice Struthers had told. He had put up a 
bogus marriage, and then deserted her, as she had 
said. 
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The keen tension of the past two weeks was now 
relaxed. The girls were frustrated ; Dick and my- 
self were sufficiently stimulated, however, to pro- 
ceed with the necessary preparations to leave the 
Lake, still we had a reason sufficing. Dick had pro- 
posed to Jean that morning, had been accepted, and 
I was "living on hopes." The girls were hardly able 
to get their things together without our aid. Dick 
and I were the only ones with sufficient energy left 
to carry on animated conversation, and I found that 
I was most of the time conducting a monologue. 
The stimulating thought that Catherine would now 
give me her answer, upheld me. Another two weeks 
of bachelorhood and uncertainty would see mc run- 
ning for the presidential chair on the prohibition 
ticket without a nomination. 

I saw Catherine pass through the hall, and asked 
her if she wouldn't take a stroll with me. She said 
she would, and went to get her hat. We walked up 
into the woods, winding our way through the cir- 
cling path leading to the vine-covered summer house 
beside the well. The air of an Indian summer ex- 
hilarated my spirits, which were celestially inclined. 

As we trod upon their frail bodies the crisp, 
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brown leaves crackled and rustled, now turned face 
down, as if seeking affection from their mother 
earth. The trees, a garland of vivid colors, swayed 
musically in the rising wind. The splash of the 
water, beating against the bank a few yards away, 
sounded far off through the woods, my heart beat- 
ing to its rhythmic movement. The crescendo and 
diminuendo of these harmonious sounds enwrapped 
my soul in the beauties surrounding me. I inhaled 
the perfume of contentment, denied me for so many 
years. A sort of rapture fell upon me, enveloping 
me in its divine charm. Ethereal fires burned with- 
in my brain ; the vision of Catherine's form beside 
me seemed heavenly; every line of her floating 
draperies possessed in my imagination exquii^ite 
grace. The thought that I was to be the possessor 
of all this, was the greatest joy that had ever come 
to me. 

We sat down upon the rustic bench. I took her 
in my arms and whispered, **U it yes, Catherine V* 
when Marjory's shrill little voice resounded through 
the woods; 

''Where are you, Mother?'' 

''Here, dear," answered Catherine^ rising. 
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''Look, Mother/' said Marjory, running toward 
us, holding a small turtle in the palm of her hand, 
"isn't he too cute for an>thing, Mother! Edith's 
new pa(>a gave it to me. Wasn^t it kind of him. 
Mother?" 

"Yes, dear, it was," answered Catherine; ''but 
you must keep him in water, dear. It's cruel to 
carry him around that way." 

"Mother," said Marjory reflectively, "why don't 
you get me a nice papa like Edith's ?" 

"Well, dear, I haven't thought about it very 
much," laughed Catherine, turning toward me mis- 
chievously, while I pressed her hand in response. 
"1 (lon'l know who I could get, Marjory," replied 
Catherine. 

"Why don't you marry Uncle Billy, Mother?" 

We both started with surprise, but Marjory evi- 
dently didn't notice, for she went up to her mother 
affectionately and whispered something in her ear. 
Catherine laughed, saying: "You ask him, Mar* 
jory. 

"No, Mother, you ask him," responded Marjory 
teasingly. "He mightn't do it, if I asked him." 

For reply, I caught her slight form up in my 
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arms and kissed her repeatedly, saying joyously: 
"You bet ril do it, you shall have a papa, and his 
name will be Billy ; that is, if your mother consents," 
I said, releasing Marjory, and taking Catherine's 
hand, which I kissed reverently. 

"Say yes. Mother," said Marjory, coaxingly. 

Catherine's "Yes" was hardly audible, but Mar- 
jory and I heard it, and she clapped her hands, say- 
ing: 

"Goody — goody, then Uncle Billy, you'll be my 
papa ; I must run and tell Edith," and Marjory hur- 
ried to the house with the news. 
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